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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE fog has lifted from Afghanistan, and the country sees 
clearly what has to be done. With the flight of the Ameer 
from his capital, general government ends in Afghanistan, every 
province, and even city, going its own way. The Viceroy of India, 
therefore, has either to reduce the whole of the immense and 
poverty-stricken country into order, or to decide that he will oc- 
cupy only part of it,—namely, Candahar. The second will, there 
is reason to believe, be the policy adopted ; and the Government 
has therefore to occupy Cabui, seat Yakoob Khan at Candahar, 
and pretend that this is a fulfilment of the Treaty of Gunda- 
muck. Itis not; for the Ameer, even if we can keep him up- 
right in Candahar, will be unable to regain control of the 
remainder of his hereditary dominions ; but we are not disposed 
todeny that the solution, though distinctly bad, is preferable 
to the vaster enterprise, one in which even the English Treasury 
might be swamped. 





General Baker received, on September 27th, at Kushi, a 
message from the Ameer, asking for a refuge for himself, 
his child, the Commander-in-Chief Daoud Shah, and some 
other Afghan notables. In the evening the letter was 
followed by Yakoob Khan himself, who, with a few at- 
tendants and 200 irregular cavalry (Daoud Shah’s “ chil- 
dren,” or personal attendants probably), rode into camp. 
General Roberts, on the 30th ult., had reached Kushi, not 
without a sharp skirmish with some Mongols, and since then 
the General and the Ameer have moved forward together, the 
Ameer sending out orders as directed. These orders, though 
not valid, the Ameer being really a deténu, are useful, because 
those Afghans who are afraid of the English can plead them as 
an excuse for yielding. As yet no resistance has been offered, 
and General Roberts, it is announced from Simla, will make the 
final advance to Cabul on Sunday morning, the 5th inst. He 
has, we greatly fear, no more than 5,000 men with him, the 
regiments, European and Native, being unusually weak, and the 
General reluctant, while Jellalabad is not in our hands, to cut 
his communications with his own base, Ali Khel. On the 
Khyber side, General Bright has not advanced beyond Dhakka, 
where, however, there was no resistance. 


The question of the probability of resistance at Cabul is still 
anxiously discussed, the general view being that there will be none, 
as Afghans seldom resist when expected. That view is by far the 
more probable, but two off-chances must not be forgotten. The 
troops and armed populace in Cabul may be seized with panic, 
and expect a massacre, in which event they will fight like 
ferrets ; or some soldier may have gained ascendancy in the city, 
and strike a stroke for the throne. In that case, his resistance 
may turn out formidable to so weak a force, and if he can delay 
the entry, all the fire-eaters of the neighbourhood will swarm up 
tohisaid. The probability is, however, that entry will be unop- 
Posed. The regular and proper course of things would be for Cabul 
to submit, wait to see what the General does, then wait till he 
withdraws part of his force for another expedition, and then 
massacre all who remain. That plan combines those conditions 





imaginary, has made his appearance, and we do not even know 
to whom Yakoob Khan, before his flight, entrusted his women. 
The treasure of the family, such as it is, is at Balkh. 








The Revenue Returns of the six months ending October 1st are 
exceedingly bad. The Customs show a decline of £438,000, and 
the Excise Duties of £593,000, both items testifying to the in- 
creasing poverty of the people. It used to be said these items 
would show an increase, whatever the remissions of taxation, 
but the financiers who said it had never lived under a long spell 
of Tory Government, which, if it does not cause, at least always 
synchronises with the falling prosperity of the nation. The 
Land Tax and House Duty have also declined, and though 
there has been an increase in Stamps and Income-tax, the 
former is accidental, and the latter the result of a higher rate of 
impost. Itis useless to predict the Budget, as we have as yet 
no idea of the expenditure, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will have need of his smoothest tones, when he delivers the 
speech intended to conceal his plans for postponing a settle- 
ment for one more year. The Times thinks he may be 
unhappy about the matter. Nota whit. He might have been 
three years ago, but now it will be some compensation to Sir 
Stafford Northcote to think what a burden Liberal financiers 
will have to clear away. These men are perfectly safe in spend- 
ing. The Treasury will get on during their time, and their heirs 
will have to pay for all. Mortgages in England last longer 
than a life. aA ie 

The anti-rent agitation in Ireland is producing evil fruit. 
Lord Normanton has, it is true, written to the Pall Mall 
Gazette to deny that his tenants at Emly have refused to pay 
rent ; but the Marquis of Headfort and his agent, Mr. O'Connor, 
have received threatening letters, and on Tuesday a desperate 
attempt was made to assassinate the Marquis of Sligo’s 
agent, Mr. Sidney Smith. Three or four shots were fired 
at his car on the road from Westport, and his son, in de- 
fending himself, shot one of the assailants, an ex-militiaman, 
dead. It is suggested that the threatening letters sent to the 
Marquis of Headfort are mere inventions, but the language 
used at the anti-rent meetings indicates that the thought of 
assassination has become familiar, and it is probable that 
during the winter we shall hear of numerous outrages. 
On the other hand, it is stated that in some of the distressed 
districts the rent is paid as usual, and in one instance— 
near Mallow—the farmers refused a reduction of 15 per cent., 
saying that the rent was a fair one, and they would not tax the 
landlord. The agitation will probably die out, as the law is 
irresistible, but not until it has produced a feeling in England 
that Irish tenants are contending not for rights, but for 
plunder. We have always fought for fixity of tenure, but to 
refuse rent without resigning the farm is, in plain English, to 
steal. 





September 29th is the feast of St. Michael, and the grand 
Legitimist day in France. The party accordingly held ban- 
quets in fourteen places in Paris, and a grand celebration 
at the Chateau de Chambord, at which M. de Baragnon 
was the chief speaker. His main idea was that Henri 
Cing would reconeile authority and liberty, and prohibit 
“outrages” upon the faith of Catholics. No member of 
the Orleans family was present at any of the banquets, and no 
considerable Bonapartist gave in his adhesion, as was rather 
expected, the Clericals having no hope in Prince Jerome Napo- 
leon. The Republican Government, with almost inexplicable 
good-sense, abstained from interfering with the banquets, and 
will not prosecute the speakers, though Henri Cing was openly 
toasted as “King.” Consequently the banquets were of no 
importance, and the toasts merely toasts, indicating in 
those who drank them certain historical and antiquarian 
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penchants of a very respectable and entirely private character. 
When the Republic can tolerate in this way also a Bonapartist 
breakfast, a Communist fraternal supper, and a Clerical garden- 
party, the Republic may be considered well assured. That time 
has not arrived yet, but there are signs that the skins of 
Republican Ministers are acquiring a healthy leatheriness. 








The Social Science Congress is this year held at Manchester, 
and its President, the Bishop, made Manchester the subject of 
his address. The total effect of his description is a little 
depressing. He shows that good arrangements have been 
made for a supply of water, that the sewage system is 
nearly complete, and that “laudable efforts” are made to 
suppress smoke; while the means of education for the young 
leave only a few high schools to be desired, a free library is 
both established and used, and the kindly Elberfeld system 
of poor relief is to be energetically tried. But he shows 
also that the population still increases, that the workmen 
dwell in what are virtually separate cities, with no resi- 
dents possessed of leisure or means, and that these cities are 
composed of rotten houses, built thinly of poor bricks and 
bad mortar, and from the absence of any air-space between 
the floor and the ground, loaded with moisture. The cure 
of this evil, which now prevails in all cities, seems impos- 
sible, unless Englishmen abandon their habit of living in 
separate houses. Good houses twenty feet high cannot be 
built of brick at the price which workmen can reasonably afford 
to pay, and as the cities grow, building tends always to be- 
come worse, The success of a great city is in fact the 
cause of its own uninhabitableness. The Bishop, moreover, 
pointed out strongly the dreariness which is the distinguishing 
feature of English city life, the want of amusement and of the 
lighter interests, and the consequent desire for drink,—always 
an evidence, though Dr. Fraser did not say so, of a latent desire 
to escape from the realities around the drinker. 


The most original part of the good Bishop’s speech was on 
the Burial question. He rose altogether out of trivialities about 
rights of interment, and asked whether interment could go on at 
all :— Cemeteries are becoming not only a difficulty, an expense, 
and an inconvenience, but an actual danger.” Though himself 
greatly preferring burial, which, among other advantages, 
restores to the earth her fertility, he spoke of cremation as a 
system which might ultimately have to be adopted, and repu- 
diated the notion that “ any Christian doctrine could be affected 
by the method in which this mortal body is disposed of.” 
The Bishop’s tone on this subject is admirable; but he will 
find, on inquiry, that the expense of really destroying a body 
is too great—in India, where cremation is-the Hindoo rule, not 
one body in five hundred is destroyed by burning—and that 
the only practical alternatives are burial, or deposit in the sea. 
He will, teo, we believe, be startled if he inquires into the effect 
which cremation would have on popular beliefs. The notion 
that if this body is totally destroyed, it cannot rise again, has 
a terribly strong hold upon the popular mind, in spite of every 
one’s knowledge that the earth destroys as perfectly as fire. 


Prince Bismarek is said, while at Vienna, to have expressed to 
Edhem Pasha great friendliness for Turkey, and Baron Haymerle 
has sent messages to Constantinople which the Sultan highly ap- 
proves, The Austro-German friendship is, however, dependent, it 
is said, upon the Turks making Turkey habitable for decent citi- 
zens, whieh they will not do, and the German Chancellor ap- 
pears to have given Edhem Pasha one strong hint. The Turkish 
Government, seeing that the Bulgarians are gradually mastering 
Eastern Roumelia, sounded the Powers as to the propriety of 
removing Prince Vogorides, and occupying the province with 
the Sultan’s troops. Prince Bismarck intimated that this 
would not do at all, and Safvet Pasha has announced 
that the design is abandoned. ‘There is a peculiarity about 
the friends of the Sultan. They all believe in him, they 
all praise him, they all “ protect” him zealously, and they all 
take the greatest care that he shall not get out of his strait- 
waistcoat. It is added, however, to the announcement that 
Turkish troops will not enter Eastern Roumelia, that “the right 
to garrison the Balkans is quite unimpaired.” Certainly it is, 
as unimpaired as Lord Salisbury’s right to burn Hatfield,—and 
a most valuable right it is, 

Sir Garnet Wolseley’s instructions to the two Residents ap- 
pointed to watch the new Chiefs in Zululand have been published, 
and show that the system adopted is not exactly annexation. 








The Residents are to give advice to the Chiefs, but are not 
give orders, but report anything of which they disapprove tothe 
Lieutenant-Governor of Natal or to the High Commigg: 
They are to mark out the boundaries of the petty States, r 
ferring where possible rivers, but disturbing old boundaries 
little as possible. They are to collect all the King’s leothentt 
John Dunn’s dominion, where they will be looked after; to take 
all Cetewayo’s cattle, and to confiscate everybody's fire-arms, 
They are absolutely to prevent the sale of land to white 

and to “ exercise constant vigilance” that the promises made 
by the British Government upon this subject to the hative 
chiefs are rigidly kept. Missionaries, if asked for by the chi 
may enter Zululand; but they must not hold land, and the 
Residents must hold themselves entirely aloof from them, Those. 
rules are not unwise, but in practice the Residents will very 
soon make it understood that their advice must be taken, and 
we shall be surprised if, ten years hence, a very considerable 
amount of Zulu land is not the property of Zulus who are the 
agents and trustees for white settlers. It takes more than a 
law to defeat the land-hunger of a dominant race. 


Sir William Harcourt delivered a speech at Southport on 
Friday, full, like Mr. Grant Duff’s speech at Newtown, of scorn 
for the existing Government. We have given a description of 
it elsewhere, but must allude here to the noteworthy point 
made as to the authorship of the “ ancient institutions ” which 
Conservatives so value. The Tories always forget that the 
Liberals made them. It was a rebel who founded the House of 
Commons. It was the Whigs of 1688 who founded the Consti. 
tution, as we now know it, with its limited monarchy and ed- 
lectively responsible Cabinet. It was Liberals who esta. 
blished the new Poor Law, which saved landed property 
from becoming valueless ; and it was Liberals who carried the 
Reform Bill of 1832, and all the great reforms which succeeded 
it, the only exception being Household Suffrage, which Mr, 
Disraeli purloined from them. As Sir W. Harcourt puts it:— 
“Tf a limited Monarchy is rooted in the affections of a free 
people, by whose actions were those limitations framed which 
have brought the rule of an ancient Throne into conformity 
with the will of the nation? If ‘a proud aristocracy has been 
reconciled to a reformed House of Commons,’ whose work was 
that? If the House of Commons itself has become a more ade- 
quate representation of the nation, is that not due to the action 
of the Liberal party P And if Solomon were called to judgment,. 
I think he would have little difficulty in determining to which 
mother the care of the English Constitution should be decreed.” 
The Tories are useful in their way, too, but they no more made 
the British Constitution, than the drags made the coach. 


The United States have had an Isandlana of their own. 
The Utes, a tribe of Red Indians dwelling on the border between 
Colorado and Utah, have inflicted a severe loss on the 
Regular troops. Major Thornburgh, with two hundred and fifty 
men, had been ordered to prevent séme apprehended disturbance 
on the White River, and on September 29th reached and crossed 
Mill River. The Utes, who had in the meantime massacred all the 
whites in the White River Agency, here attacked him, and com- 
pelled the troops to fight “in laager,” as it is called in South Africa. 
The Indians fired the grass all round the waggons, and, charging 
in, killed Major Thornburgh, wounded Captain Payne, his 
second in command, and killed and wounded thirty-five men. 
The troops fought steadily and repulsed the enemy, but 
were compelled to throw up earth entrenchments and send 
out a messenger for reinforcements. No aid is nearer 
than Rawlins, seventy miles off, but there are 500 sol- 
diers there, and if their commander is not trapped into 
an amubuscade, he may be in time to relieve the be- 
leaguered force. The incident, like many others, seems to show 
that in savage warfare the caution of Regular officers has 
diminished. They trust too much to the weapons of precision, 
and the distance to which they can scatter their lead spray. 


The Fishmongers’ Company entertained Sir Evelyn Wood at 
dinner on Tuesday, and Sir Evelyn made a speech which must 
have a little shocked the modesty of one or two of the guests, 
whose feats were described as if they had just been gazetted to 
the Victoria Cross. We have said enough of the speech, which 
was most spirited and interesting and greatly delighted the 
audience, elsewhere, and need only add here that Sir Evelyn 
Wood described Sir Bartle Frere as “the greatest High Com- 
missioner South Africa has yet possessed,” affirmed that the 
Cape colonists were excellent persons, who treated the 
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qhich, after some just remarks upon the danger which exists in 
our day that the General will be forgotten in his instruments, 
special correspondents not being able to see the working of a 
brain, and some regular Devon talk about Devon worthies, he 
defended the justice of the war. It was, he declares, impossible 
for Natal to become a quiet colony, while Zulus were threaten- 
ing peaceful farmers all along the country-side. They were 
always stealing cattle and threatening their owners, and a war 
to repress them was a “ righteous” war. This isa very different 
argument from Sir Bartle Frere’s, which was not that outrages 
occurred, but that a celibate, man-destroying machine was 
going to commit them by-and-by, and it seems open to an ob- 
jection. Did we tell Cetewayo that unless he hung a few of his 
cattle-lifting subjects, we should find it necessary to invade P 
He would have consented, and the war, if that were its reason, 
which, however, was not the case, might have been avoided. 
One seems to have heard, too, of people nearer home, Grahams, 
Kerrs, and the like, who lived under Natal conditions, and 
acquired a habit of defending themselves which made cattle- 
lifting very unprofitable. Will Zulus cease to steal, because 
Cetewayo is in prison P 

The present mania for testing endurance in men and animals 
should be carefully watched, for it tends to degenerate into a 
cruel curiosity. Many of the pedestrians who engage in the 
“long” matches at the Agricultural Hall injure their 
constitutions for life, and though they are free agents, 
animals are not. We read, for example, in the Pall 
Mall Gazette of September 27th, that “it was arranged that 
two horses belonging to Sir John Astley and Mr. Gretton 
should compete over a two-mile course with 16 stone 10 lb. in 
the saddle, Sir John Astley to ride his own horse. The match 
was ron off on Thursday, and resulted in the success of Mr. 
Gretton’s horse, the other, ‘who had been running under the 
whip for a long way, breaking down and being pulled up.’ 
This is the account given of the race in the sporting journals, 
Which are unanimous in condemning such a burlesque of 
Tacing...... To gallop at full racing pace with 16 stone 10 Ib. 
in the saddle a horse whom one journal describes as ‘half-broken 
down before he started,’ is nothing short of cruelty to animals.” 
We suppose the idea was to test to the utmost the endurance of 
horses loaded like horses in a dragoon regiment; but the result 
must have been torture to the beasts. If Messrs. Pickford 
deliberately overloaded a van and started it for Brighton, in 
order to test a team, Mr. Colam would prosecute, and Sir John 
Astley and Mr. Gretton would approve the prosecution. Yet 
what is the moral or, for that matter, the legal difference between 
over-driving and racing overburdened horses P 





The French Forestry Department, according to the Poly- 
bidlion, are satisf ying themselves that forests directly increase 
the supply of water in their neighbourhood. From careful ob- 
servations at Senlis and Nancy, they have decided that it rains 
more abundantly in wooded tracts, and that while the leaves 
and branches give back the water quickly to the air, they pre- 
‘ent rapid evaporation from the ground, and are thus favour- 
able to the formation of springs. The effect of denudation 
upon the supply of water is a point of extreme importance, and 
indeed, almost involves the existence of countries like Spain 


Egypt is no better governed, that France has halved England’s 
influence at Cairo, that there is danger of an international pro- 
tectorate, that a grand experiment in the Soudan has failed, and 
that Bondholders will, for a few months, receive interest on 


double the sum they advanced. All which is evidence that Lord 
Salisbury is far-sighted. 


The Belgian Bishops appear to be pushing their conflict with 
the State to very great lengths. They are irritated by the 
clauses in the new system, which provide that religious instruc- 
tion shall be given out of school-hours, though within the 
school buildings,—a scheme often proposed in England,—and 
with the order prohibiting them from using State buildings for 
religious schools. They have therefore directed the priests to 
refuse the Sacraments to parents sending their children to com- 
munal schools, to teachers in such schools who use the Catholic 
catechism without episcopal sanction, and to the professors and 
pupils of State normal schools, The circular ordering these 
measures, which are sweeping beyond anything recently at- 
tempted, has been published, but as yet the interdict, 
for it is little less, has had scarcely any effect. The 
parents, even when moved by such censures, are un- 
der an impression that Rome will not approve such vio- 
lence, and that the Bishops will be recommended to modify 
their threats, except in the case of laymen teaching the Cate- 
chism without authorisation. That strikes too clearly at the 
root of the priests’ influence, the desire for religious instruction, 
for it conveys it without their intervention. 


An extraordinary case of baby-farming has been discovered 
at Liverpool. A man named Barns, formerly a solicitor’s clerk, 
and his wife, have been committed for trial on a charge of 
murder, and it is asserted that they have made a trade of 
murdering illegitimate children, For the past twelve years they 
have advertised their readiness to adopt, and the police declare 
that every year they have received from nine to twelve children, 
who remain to be accounted for. They affected deep religious 
feeling, accepted premiums according to the means of those who 
entrusted the children to them, the usual rate being £30, and 
then, it is alleged, got rid of the children by different means, 
abandonment being one, and actual starvation another. The 
defence is, of course, that the children died natural deaths, and 
the evidence, except as to one or two cases, will, it is believed, 
be imperfect, the parents of the children being in many cases 
resolute not to come forward. 


A local report of Lord Elcho’s speech at Winchcombe has 
been forwarded to us, from which it appears that his Lordship 
did not say that he expected an “amicable” settlement with 
Afghanistan, but a satisfactory settlement ; and did not accuse 
Mr. Parnell of recommending tenants to shoot landlords, but 
only said this was the remedy in Ireland, as shown “ by the ac- 
companiment” to Mr, Parnell’s and Mr, O’Connor Power's 
speeches. We, of course, in making our synopsis, relied upon 
the J'imes’ report, in which the word given is “amicable ;” and the 
charge made against Mr. Parnell is direct. There is no doubt 
that the Times and the Spectator were, as regards the Parnel} 
point—for there is still an obscurity as regards that word 
“ amicable,” which even the local reporters thought they heard— 
in error. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CONTINUANCE OF DEPRESSION. 


\ E cannot profess to be much interested in calculations as 

to the Budget of next April. Only one-half the financial 
year has passed, there is no certainty as to the prospective ex- 
penditure, and the calculations may have to pass through a 
mind differing greatly from Sir Stafford Northcote’s. Even 
among Tories, every financier is not a smooth and educated 
Micawber. If there is a disaster in Afghanistan, we shall 
have a winter Session and a supplementary Budget ; and if we 
have not, the second half of the financial year may differ con- 
siderably, for better or worse, from the first one. The interest- 
ing fact of the Quarterly Revenue Returns is not the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s disappointment, but the fall in 
the Treasury receipts from Customs and Excise. and the evidence 
contained in that fall that the people are not so prosperous as they 
were, that the “ depression ” continues, and that it has at length 
affected all classes but the very rich. A fall of half a million 
in the revenue from taxable articles means a great deal, for 
these are now all luxuries ; no duties have been remitted, and 
the English people, as financiers know by experience, never 
economise until they are compelled. It is clear, therefore, 
that they are, as compared with former periods, suffering ; 
and we confess, with every wish, like the rest of the 
world, to believe that the suffering will end immediately, 
we see no reason whatever for the belief. We rather think, 
on the contrary, that the depression will grow worse. It has 
now lasted five full years, and in every one of those years 
it has been alleged that the fall in profits, which is the princi- 
pal cause of the suffering, though there has been a decline of 
sales in some businesses as well, would speedily be at an end. 
A few weeks ago this cry was repeated with energy, and even 
now a spurt in the iron trade, no doubt important and 
beneficial to that particular industry, is made the text 
for a cry that the “tide is turning at last.” Where 
are the signs of it? It may be about to turn, for what 
we or anybody else know, for prospective finance is almost as 
unsatisfactory as prospective strategy; but where is the con- 
clusive proof that it has turned? The iron-founding trade is 
better, but theiron-mining isnot, perceptibly, while the old mining 
industries, lead, tin, copper, and coal, are profitless, where they 
are not stopped,—copper, for example, does not pay diggers’ 
wages; the cotton and woollen manufactures have hardly 
ever yielded less—just read the returns of the co-operative mills ; 
and the great manufacture of all, that of food, will yield no 
profit at all, will, if the farmers may be trusted—though, no 
doubt, they exaggerate—over all England, taken together, result 
in an actual loss of capital. The classes connected with that 
industry are the greatest single order of buyers, and for months, 
certainly till next harvest, they will restrict their purchases to 
the barest necessaries, We have not only to reckon up their 
losses, but the effect of the panic about those losses upon 
landlords’, tenants’, and country bankers’ minds. They will 
buy as little as possible, they will “knock down” sellers as 
much as possible, and they will postpone every payment they 
can by any contrivance avoid. The country bankers, at all 
events, know that this is true; and so, unhappily, do the 
country tradesmen, who are at their wits’ end, and grow per- 
fectly savage if even single customers are lured away by the 
attractions of the Stores. Agricultural wages cannot rise under 
such a position of affairs, and under such a condition of appre- 
hensiveness, the full result of which, it must be remembered, will 
only now begin to be fairly felt. There are no symptoms of ex- 
pansion in foreign trade, except, no doubt, a strong spurt in tea, 
resulting from the country grocers having pushed caution too 
far, and from the clearing-out of some unsound dealers; the 
civilised States are putting on higher duties—for example, 
the new German tariff scarcely tells yet-—while the uncivilised 
seem to have no money. China is still not recovered from a 
famine which, slight as was the attention it excited in Europe, 
is believed by English officials on the spot to have slaughtered 
eleven millions of people; while India, worried with new 
wars, with reduced Public Works, with the effects of the 
past famine, and with what appears to be a crisis 
in agrarian finance—that is, in the position of the 
free peasantry towards the money-lenders, who hoard, and 
do not spend—is in no condition to send a large in- 
erease of orders. Neither in the Turkish Empire nor in 


Russia is there any spare money; Central Europe is taxing 
everything to pay for more soldiers ; while in France—perhaps 





the richest country of earth—there is a bad harvest of cere! 
a poor harvest of wine, and a disposition to use the savin 
the past two or three fat years in a mad game of epoca . 
which will end, and end perhaps speedily, in a crash, Th re 
of price in all investments has no reason for it ia 
of the scores of new Companies floated every es : 
Paris, and run up to a premium before they have done y, : 
not half can return a profit. How, under such circumstan 
is foreign trade to increase ?—and it is an increase, g 
increase, that is required, the regular demand being amp} 
supplied by men who, between over-producti P 
upplied by men who, een over-production and competi, 
tion with each other, are working for bare livelih 
or at a loss. As to the internal trade, a Single fact 
is sufficient. The borrower does a favour to his 
and money can be had for any reasonably colourable Purpose 
of trade at less than one per cent. If it does not pay to take 
up money to trade with at that price, trade is not flourishin 
People talk of the millions in the Bank, and the « glut of 
bs . : 
money,” and the “plethora in Lombard Street,” but if new 
trade were stirring, or likely to stir, money would very goo 
rise to its normal price, which, whatever it may be, is certain} 
not less than a third of interest on Consols. No doubt ther 
is still very extensive trade going on, and the total volume of 
production, though it begins to decline, is not seriously reduced: 
but the quantity is kept up by competition, and the work is 
almost without profit, while it is increased trade sufficient to 
employ useless capital and keep up profit which is really 
required. 

Every one is, of course, agreed that the depression must 
come to an end, and we at least have no intention of trying 
to dissipate a universal hope; but the point is not whetherg 
change will come, but whether it will come immediately or 
speedily. We can see no reason to believe that it will 
arrive before the next harvest has restored prosperity, 
or what is still more necessary, confidence, to agricul- 
ture. No State is likely to be cured of Protection before 
next autumn. It is hardly possible, humanly speaking,ghat 
the Asiatic populations, with war, or insurrection, or scarcity 
almost everywhere, should recover before that. We hear of no 
new discovery in the least likely to give a great impetus to any 
manufacture, nor if one were made, could its effects be seriously 
felt within less than a year’s delay. The increase of population 
always going on hardly catches up the increase of production, 
while its effect in driving down wages is limited bythe recom- 
mencement of emigration to America. The shifting of capital 
from profitless to profitable industries, of which the old econo- 
mists used to write as a panacea, must, of course, go on; but 
the experience of the past five years shows that the process is 
excessively slow, as slow in manufactures as it is in agriculture, 
There are profitable industries becoming visible, as, for 
example, wheat-growing in America, and mining in many 
parts of America and Farther Asia; but the old economists 
forgot one difficulty, the difficulty created not only by the 
mass of fixed plant which a modern manufacture developes, 
but the mass of fixed habits and ideas. Men not actually 
in want, retaining their capital, though it is profitless, are 
wonderfully slow to embark in new businesses for themselves, 
while the reluctance to trust capital out of their own hands 
rather increases than diminishes. As we have so repeatedly 
pointed out, the supply of honest agency is indefinitely less tha 
the world wants, and men fretting under 1 per cent. here will 
go on earning it, rather than send away money to distrusted 
agents to earn 20 per cent in Manitoba, California, or Japan. 
The transfer is slow, the water has to’ be pumped, instead of 
running naturally, and there is no reasonable ground for believing 
that the pace will be greatly increased within the next twelve 
months. And finally, there is no reason to believe that positive 
losses will be made up, that Spain, and Turkey, and Egypt, and 
the Spanish Republics will pay any great portion of what they 
owe, or that the immense “ shrinkages,” like the fall in the 
value of houses, farms, shops, and many articles of natural pro- 
duce, which are comparatively so little noticed, will be rapidly 
made up, still less that there will be an inflation of prices 
All that will certainly happen on the good side 8 
that the communities pressed by poverty, or, which 
more effectual, by the alarm of poverty, will reduc 
wasteful expenses, will become thrifty both in busines 
management and household expenditure, and will in that way 
heap up month by month a great volume of savings. That 
process, which we have all witnessed in France since 1870, 
will make the reaction sharp when it does come, and strengthen 
all men’s hands to use opportunities as they arrive; but the 
process is slow, and when complete, the money may be used, 
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in France, for speculation, and not work. We can 
lid reason for hoping, much less expecting, that with 
1, Central Europe and America inclining to 
Protection, an utterly bad harvest, and a Government which 
combines wastefulness and failure, the depression from which 
the country suffers will be over before the harvest and the 


general election of next autumn. 


as now 
see nO 80: “ 
Asia in turmol 


THE AMEER’S FLIGHT. 


HE flight of the Ameer of Cabul to the British camp is a 
T most disastrous event. It ends all possibility of form- 
ing an alliance with “a strong, friendly, and independent 
Afghanistan.” It appears from the statements of the Stan- 
dard’s correspondent, who must be a Staff officer, for no 
others are allowed to telegraph, and must be experienced, or 
he could not have chatted with the Ameer’s followers, that 
Yakoob Khan left his capital “ surreptitiously,” having, in 
fact, lost all authority, and being in danger of his life. In 
other words, his alliance with the hated Infidel has destroyed 
the Ameer, has broken his control over his troops, and has 
ruined his character in the eyes of his countrymen, who 
regard him as we should regard a Premier who introduced a 
Catholic Nuncio, supported by French troops, to rule over Great 
Britain. Yakoob Khan could not even come out openly to meet 
hisallies, and with his flight every vestige of central government 
disappears from Afghanistan. Herat, Candahar, Badakshan, 
Kohistan, the Ghilzai country around Ghuzni, are virtually 
independent of Cabul and each other; while the capital is in 
anarchy, given up to a lawless mob, and probably, if we may 
judge from the usual symptom, the closing of the gates, with 
massacre going on inside. The British Government is there- 
fore compelled either to march on Cabul as a mere invader, 
intent on chastising an outrage, or to restore Yakoob Khan to the 
throne, as the most convenient puppet through whom to rule. 
They have chosen the second alternative, and as Yakoob 
Khan can give little or no help, even if he is not assassi- 
nated by some indignant fanatic as an apostate traitor, 
they have first to occupy Cabul, Ghuzni, Khelat-i-Ghilzai, 
and Jellalabad,—two or three of which may be defended, dis- 
organised though the Afghans are ; and then to commence the 
conquest of the distant provinces, Herat included, which 
unquestionably will revolt against a British nominee. These 
provinces march with three Empires, Russia, Persia, and 
China, are as large as kingdoms, and are occupied by clans of 
furious semi-barbarians, who will submit at one moment, and 
organise a Sicilian Vespers the next. And the Government 
have to commence this immense task, which will occupy 
30,000 men for a twelvemonth, with troops who hate the 


. work, feeling always cowed by the climate, and with the huge 


Suleiman range behind them, covered for three months in the 
year with snow, and swarming with martial banditti, who, 
though they take our bribes, cannot be kept from slaughtering our 
officers and plundering our convoys, and who, even when quiet, 
will take in that long line of nearly 800 miles 10,000 men to 
watch and control them. The enterprise is enormous, and it 
has to be accomplished either at the expense of India, already 
overburdened, or at that of the British taxpayer, who has, as 
three-fourths of all experts affirm, no interest whatever in 
Central Asia, and who for five millions spent in fortresses, 
could make the Indian frontier absolutely impregnable,—to 
find, when he had done it, that his danger was in India itself. 
This is wholly independent of the risk that Russia may resist 
our conquest, and of the certainty that whenever Russia desires 
toembarrass us, she will pretend to collect afew thousand men 
and to be looking towards Herat, and so compel us to double 
our garrison. There never was a task so costly or so useless 
commenced by man with so little consideration, or so little 
consultation of the people who are to suffer for it all. 

_ But may not the British Government stop short? Certainly 
it can, if it pleases, declare that Cabul has forfeited its rank 
by its crimes, punish that city by degrading it, and carrying 
off Yakoob Khan to Candahar, set him up there as Ameer of 
Afghanistan. That is a policy quite likely to be adopted, for 
it is very showy, and very feeble; but then it involves 
the very consequence against which Lord Salisbury and 
his followers have always protested,—the dissolution of 
Afghanistan, and the gradual reduction of its component 
kingdoms either to hopeless anarchy, like that which 
raged in the Khanates, or to dependance, more or less complete, 
upon Teheran and Tashkend. Cabul will be irritated to mad- 
ness by its degradation. Herat, unless occupied, will not obey 
Yakoob, a mere puppet in English hands. The distant pro- 
vinces will almost necessarily set up for themselves, and we 


shall in no long time either be compelled to garrison and 

defend Candahar against marauding clans, or to hold 

it as a Metz, leaving Russia to roll slowly up towards us, as 
we might leave her now. We do not say that task is beyond 

our strength. We have always acknowledged that if we confine 

ourselves to Candahar, we can, at a severe and perfectly use- 

less cost, govern the old kingdom, connect it with Scinde by a 

fortified railway, and build an impregnable outpost at Canda- 
har, a Metz in the midst of Central Asia, That is possible, 
and as we should be forced in a few years to reduce 
Beloochistan to order, and run a direct railway through 
it to the sea, that, we frankly concede, might be bene- 
ficial to the world, but then that would not be ruling, con- 
ciliating, or even coercing Afghanistan. Afghanistan would 
have disappeared, to be repiaced either by anarchical Mussulman 
States, quarrelling with each other and the world, or dependent 
Russian provinces, That is not a pleasing prospect for any 
party or for any Power, yet that is the best prospect left us, 
unless the Government has the nerve, after chastising Cabul 
and seating Yakoob Khan in Candahar, to retire, and defend our 
natural frontier against all comers. There is no need to abandon 
the Passes, if we wish to keep them. We have only to retire, 
cancel the Treaty of Gundamuck by an arrangement with 
Yakoob Khan, and remain armed and ready in our own 
borders for any enemy whom Providence may send. If we 
have not that nerve—and this Government unquestionably has 
not—there are but two alternatives, both wearisome, exhaust- 
ing, and unnecessary,—to conquer the whole of Afghanistan, or 
to remain content with holding down Candahar. Next week, 
we suppose, the English populace, after its new and most 
sickening fashion, will be shouting over our * victory at 
Cabul ;” but Cabul is only the road to trouble, of which the 
most imaginative and hopeful can see no probable end. 





THE SUCCESSOR TO SIR L. CAVAGNARI. 


HE Government of India has picked out from among all 
its competent servants an Irish Surgeon to accompany 
General Roberts as Political Agent to Cabul, and will, in all 
probability, make him the next Envoy to the Afghan Court, 
with full control over our relations with the country. That is 
a curious fact, even in India, where Surgeons have once or 
twice played great parts, and would deserve record, if only as 
an event in the history of the Empire which a Surgeon may 
be said to have founded. The Political Agent, moreover, with 
an expedition is always the most important person in it, and 
so much will depend on this one, that it may be worth while 
to occupy a page in explaining who he is and what his poli- 
tical opinions are. Mr. Bellew—or as he is styled, by an 
inveterate Anglo-Indian habit, Dr. Bellew—is, even in 
India, where men are so individual, a very remarkable 
person. The son of Brevet Major Bellew, who lost his life in 
the disastrous retreat from Cabul, in 1842, he displayed in boy- 
hood an unusual devotion to scientific pursuits, more especially 
geology and botany. After a course of study at St. George’s 
Hospital in 1855, and when scarcely twenty-one years of age, 
he received his surgeon’s diploma, and an appointment in the 
East India Company’s medical service, then a close corporation. 
He was, however, so exceptionally young, that he could not 
legally take up his commission, and went out to Scutari, to 
the military hospital, there to pass the needful interval as 
medical volunteer. At Scutari he made himself so 
useful, and received such testimonials from the surgeons 
in command, that on his arrival in India in 1856, Lord 
Canning placed in his hands the medical charge of the 
Guides, then, as now, the crack corps of the Irregular Service. 
While acting in this capacity in 1857, Sir H. Lumsden, who 
had raised the Guides, took him with him on his Mission to 
Candahar. There the young doctor, still hardly more than a 
lad, set up a dispensary, and acquired the reputation, which 
still adheres to him throughout Afghanistan and the frontier 
of, being the greatest among the English Hakims, the one 
whom a great native could most advantageously consult. He 
cured Shere Ali himself of a painful disease, and the Ameer 
in return actively assisted him with books and access to 
ancient MSS. in the studies of Afghan history and dialects 
to which he devoted himself, and in which he acquired 
an extraordinary range of knowledge. He is probably 
the second best Pushtoo scholar alive, and when, in 
1872, he was selected to accompany Sir R. Pollock to 
Seistan, to settle boundaries, he in six months acquired and 
reduced to a systematic grammar a previously unwritten 
language of the province, a feat declared, by the Saturday 





Review, if we remember aright, to be previously unexampled, 
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This Mission, a second Mission to Yarkund, with Sir Douglas 
Forsyth, and his special reputation as a Hakim who could under- 
stand any man’s tongue, which, on his return to India, brought 
chiefs over the mountains to him as on pilgrimage, gave him an 
unusual acquaintance with the leading men both of the fron- 
tier and Afghanistan, and when, a few weeks since, Lord 
Lytton selected him, still a practising surgeon, for the first 
diplomatic appointment in Afghanistan, no one in the North- 
West was either surprised or envious. Service etiquettes are 
apt to give way in India when work is to be done, and the 
Viceroy had selected the best informed and most experienced 
Envoy he could find, among the men who hold opinions 
favourable to the policy of advancing the Empire beyond the 
Suleiman. 

For—and this is our special reason for noticing a career 
which, though both curious and creditable, would otherwise 
have escaped attention—Mr. Bellew may fairly be classed 
among the most extreme and most sincere disciples of the 
Rawlinson school,—the few but influential men who will 
scarcely be contented until the British Empire in India 
is as wide as the dominion of Nadir Shah. He 
fought almost publicly for his ideas, at a time when they 
were considered worse than foolish, and were barriers to pro- 
motion, forwarding in 1869 letters to the Calcutta newspaper 
the Englishman which Sir Bartle Frere might have written, 
and which Lord Lytton would heartily approve. As ten 
years have since elapsed, it might be unfair to quote those 
letters, though they have been acknowledged as his work, but 
they were so extreme as to create strong doubts of their author’s 
judgment. In 1879, however, Mr. Bellew published, under 
his own name, what must be supposed to be his most mature 
views ; and they go not only as far as those of the Government, 
but much further than any which the Government have hitherto 
avowed, In a book gritty with knowledge, though written with 
that heaviness of style not uncommon among great linguists, 
he maintains that Afghanistan is naturally not a country at all, 
that its component kingdoms were only held together by Nadir’s 
descendants out of resources derived from the plunder of India ; 
and that it is simply impossible for any Ameer, if left to him- 
self without protection, to maintain his authority over a people 
so turbulent and spaces so vast. He neither has, nor can 
he obtain among his people, the resources necessary to 
keep up even a semblance of authority. He must, if the 
kingdom is to hold together, be sheltered by some stronger 
Power, though that Power need not necessarily keep an Envoy 
at his Court—Mr. Bellew, considering his opinions, is curiously 
fair upon this point—and the British Government in its deal- 
ings with the country has therefore but three alternatives 
before it. It can allow Afghanistan to tumble in pieces, that 
is, ultimately to fall into Russian hands ; or it can enable the 
Ameer to govern by subsidies and support of all kinds, 
though without fettering him with any Political Agent, 
who excites and frightens the Afghans; or it can occupy 
and annex the whole country, right, away to the Persian 
and Russian frontiers—and this, after our experience of 
Shere Ali, he holds to be the easier and the wiser course. 
Mr. Bellew ridicules the very notion of a scientific frontier, 
declaring that no frontier south-east of Afghanistan is tenable, 
and specially pointing out the blunder involved in annexing 
the Kurrum Valley, and declares boldly and finally for the 
larger project, the possession by Great Britain of the whole of 
undivided and unbroken Afghanistan. As we are unwilling 
to be accused of exaggeration, we quote from “ Afghanistan 
and the Afghans” the pages in which this proposition is dis- 
tinctly made :— 


“But for our consistent aid and countenance, and very material 
support during the past thirty years, the rule and possessions of the 
Amir of Kabul would never have extended beyond the province of 
that name itself. The country would have remained a dismembered 
State, held piecemeal by local native chiefs, eternally at feud with 
each other, and intriguing with foreigners for the maintenance of 
their several isolated positions. For the possession and retention of 
Kandahar, Herat, and Balkh, the Amir Sher Ali Khan is indebted to 
the British Government; and it behoves us to take care that—either 
through the act of Sher Ali, or the interference of any other Power— 
the solidarity of the Afghan possessions is not destroyed or damaged 
by our invasion. We have now in entering Afghanistan to provide 
not only for its internal security and order, but we have also to pro- 
vide for the safety of its frontiers against external aggression and 
intrigue. And the only way in which these objects of vital import- 
ance to the success of our enterprise, and of lasting benefit to the 
empire, can be attained with any prospect of a satisfactory and stable 
result, is by our taking their arrangement, execution, and control 
directly into our own hands. With British garrisons at Kabul, Kan- 
dahar, Herat, and Balkh—for which the existing army of India, with 
but slight increment, is amply sufficient in ordinary times—Afghani- 


it 
stan will be pacified, and Russia in the directi ; 

hara be pA ae of an object of calles aul dont pre Bak. 
Afghanistan thus secured, her people around these centres of 

tion will devote themselves to industry and the profits of a for 
untilled soil. And prosperity radiating will soon Spread. over the 
country, to the development of its rich treasures and internal rego 

and to the speedy creation of a real bulwark of the British Empire j 
India. Of the realisation of this picture we have solid grounds of 
hope, in the brilliant results of the experiment of British rule over the 
million of our Afghan subjects on the Trans-Indus frontier. Andt 
too, under the disadvantageous circumstances of their contact with 
the independent and lawless hill-tribes, who are free from the 

and control of any government or fixed authority behind them,” 
Mr. Bellew, it is evident, does not mean that we should 
merely garrison the four fortresses—which, indeed, would be 
impossible—but that we should govern the country, and so 
produce in it a prosperity which would, as he believes, make 
it, in no long time, a valuable possession. That is the idea 
which, thoroughly well known as it was to the Indian Forei 
Office, induced Lord Lytton to make an appointment which, 
even in India, where all careers are open to the able, is ap 
exceptional one, and which will undoubtedly be pressed upon 
him with the whole force of the Agent from whom he must 
derive information, and upon many subjects guidance, as to 
Cabul affairs, information and guidance greatly increased in 
effect by Mr. Bellew’s undoubted knowledge, quickness of 
thought, and success in cultivating the friendship of wild Hill- 
chiefs and turbulent Afghan nobles. And then they tell us 
that there is no danger whatever that the project of annexing 
all Afghanistan will be so much as listened to, or that the 
Government will seek to do more than ensure the due fulfil- 
ment of the Treaty of Gundamuck. 





THE LEGITIMISTS AND THE FRENCH LIBERALS, 


HE accounts of the banquets which were held in various 
parts of France on Monday last, to celebrate the féte- 

day of the Comte de Chambord, though they differ in many 
points, agree in representing the total number of persons who 
took part in the festivities as being very small. The tickets 
were cheap, the fare was good, the list of speakers contained 
the names of more than one favourite orator, and everything 
was done that skilful organisation could do to make the cele- 
bration impressive by its size, as well as by its enthusiasm, 
But the dinner at Chambord, the most sacred of the holy 
places of French Legitimism, appears to have been the only 
one which had anything of the character of a popular 
demonstration, and even there it is insinuated that the 
company was recruited by a large importation of peasants from 
Brittany. The Legitimist cause numbers in its ranks many 
old and still powerful names, and probably inspires a purer and 
more unselfish devotion than any of the other non-Republican 
parties. It has, moreover, the indefinable attractiveness of an 
old-world faith in a country where the bonds which unite the 
present with the past have been abruptly severed, and every- 
thing is new. In spite of these advantages, it fails to enlist 
more than a small following. The enemies of the Republic 
are not, for the most part, sentimental persons. In so far as 
they deem it necessary to appeal to the imagination, they 
find the traditions of the Empire more serviceable and 
effective for the purpose than the traditions of St. Louis. 
The very respectability of the Legitimists, their aver- 
sion to violent methods, their unpopular watchwords, their 
unfashionable piety, are all so many encumbrances in the 
eyes of the large floating class of adventurers and speculators, 
who make their account in revolution. Such men are shrewd 
enough to keep clear of company which they find both uncon- 
genial and embarrassing, and to concentrate their energies upon 
the task of smoothing the way for the mission of another 
“ saviour of society.” M. Blanqui, no doubt, expressed the view 
of more far-sighted and cool-headed partisans of the Republic 
than himself, when he said at Nice, the other day, speaking in 
the strange Hugonic dialect, that what France had to fear was, 
not the Bourbons, but“ the revival of the sinister trinity —Cesar, 
Shylock, and Loyola—with their respective arms, the sword, 
the strong-box, and the holy-water brush, dwelling in those 
well-known caverns, the Bourse, the confessional, and the bar- 
rack.” On the other hand, the fastidious Constitutionalists, 
| who cannot bring themselves to conspire against the existing 
| régime, but to whom liberty without a king is no better than 
| anarchy, think that an intimate alliance with the outspoken 
| anti-liberalism of the Comte de Chambord’s supporters 
| might compromise their prospects, and accordingly bide their 
time until, in the course of nature, the Orleans Princes shall 
have entered into the inheritance of the House of France. 
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+timists are thus, for the present, out of the stream of 


ts politics. Accidental circumstances have given them a 
tation in the Senate which is almost absurdly large in 
rtion to their real numbers and influence in the country. 
res thei ltimate political destiny will be has long been a 
What their u P . “ . ” 
matter of conjecture. At the time of the celebrated Fusion, 
the succession of the Orleans Princes to the allegiance of the 
‘timists was supposed to have been secured, but the 
reconciliation of claims and interests which was then 
so hastily patched up has long since given way. Only 
a fortnight ago, M. Herve’s refusal, on the part of the 
Orleanists, to share in the festivities of September 29th seemed 
to testify to the permanence of the breach, and it was even 
ramoured that Don Carlos, almost the only living descendant of 
Louis XIV., who has not bowed the knee at some time or other 
4o Constitutionalism, was to be declared the Comte de Cham- 
hord’s political heir. But M. Baragnon’s speech at the Cham- 
bord banquet has put an end to these speculations. He char- 
acterises the suggestion that “‘ Henry V.” should look to Spain 
for his successor as a “ bad joke.” The Legitimists are French- 
men before everything, and in their eyes the “Man of France” 
must be a Frenchman too. It thus becomes evident that the 
Comte de Paris is still regarded by the Legitimists as their future 
head, But though an Orleans Prince will be the object of 
their loyalty, they will never be Orleanists. They will live on in 
a world of their own, created by faith, peopled with illusions, 
and altogether out of perspective with the realities of French 
society and politics, until in time, like other survivals which 
have been drained of their vitality, they lose their power of 
persistence, and finally disappear. Meanwhile, they will 
doubtless meet from time to time, and toast “ the King,” and 
abuse the tyranny of the Republic, in much the same spirit, 
and with the same freedom from molestation, as our own 
Jacobites, long after they had thrown their last chance in ’45 
and lost, continued at their festive gatherings to talk harmless 
treason, and to drink to the “ King over the water.” 

If we have accurately estimated the position and prospects of 
the Legitimists, it may be thought that the French Govern- 
ment has received too much praise for the unwonted and almost 
disdainful indifference with which it tolerated last Monday’s 
demonstrations. It is certainly not at first-sight very flat- 
tering to French Liberalism, that the refusal of the 
Ministry to interfere beforehand with the holding of the 
banquets should have called forth a chorus of congratulation 
from the English Press, re-echoed in a complacent strain of 
rather self-conscious virtue by the Republican journals on the 
other side of the Channel. Nevertheless, the tacit allowance, 
for the first time for a generation, of the celebration in France 
itself of the Comte de Chambord’s féte-day, marks a distinct 
advance, which deserves recognition, in the ideas and policy 
of the Republicans. It shows that they, unlike their Legiti- 
mist adversaries, have both learnt something and forgotten 
something. Hitherto nothing has been more ren:arkable amid 
the frequent changes in the form of government in France 
since the Revolution than the permanence of the methods 
of administration. The divine-right Monarchy and the 
bourgeois Monarchy, the Republic and the Second Em- 
pire, differing in all else, have been alike or scarcely 
distinguishable in their manner of treating adverse 
criticisms and hostile demonstrations. Of course, the 
degree of liberty accorded to the Press, and the severity of the 
restrictions imposed on the privilege of public meeting, have 
varied at different times and under different regimes. But it 
has always been held to be the right, and even the duty, of the 
administration to keep these matters under its own immediate 
supervision, and to interfere at every turn and upon the 
smallest provocation. In fact, the constant interposition of 
the Government, whatever its political complexion or general 
ideas of policy, has come to be looked upon as so much a mat- 
ter of course, that one of the great difficulties with which the 
advocates of a better state of things have had to contend has 
been the feeling that abstinence on the part of any Ministry from 
the exercise of such a familiar function could only arise from 
weakness, It is, therefore, not without reason that the present 
Ministers are praised for their refusal to veto the Legitimist 
lestivities. They have done something more than display a 
prudent discretion in dealing with the embarrassing circum- 
stances of a difficult case. They have broken—once and for 
all, a8 we trust—with a vicious, but deeply-rooted system, and 
m doing so they have shown an independence of mind and a 
Superiority to precedent, which are rare even in the most 
Liberal administrations of countries in which liberty is a tra- 
dition and free government a habit. Fortunately, they have 





received the strongest encouragement to follow out the course 
on which they have entered in the immediate falsification of 
the predictions of those who had foreboded evil results. So 
far from their conduct being attributed to feebleness, it has 
been universally regarded, both in France and elsewhere, as 
the most striking evidence of the settled stability of the 
Republic, and has made ridiculous the declamation of 
the Legitimist orators against the oppressiveness of a 
Government which restores the Communists, and yet “ longs 
to persecute ” the blameless followers of Henry V. But while 
we join in the congratulations which the courage and coolness 
of M. Waddington and his colleagues have well deserved, we 
wish that we could see any probability of their extending the 
application of their new policy into another sphere. M. Jules 
Ferry declares again this week that the Ministry are united in 
their determination to carry Article 7 of the Education Bill in 
its integrity, and that they have every hope of removing the 
scruples or overcoming the opposition of the Senate. It does not 
appear that the contrast between their treatment of the Legiti- 
mists and their treatment of the Church has ever struck them. 
Probably, if their attention were called to it, they would reply 
that the two cases were not parallel; that Legitimism was a 
decaying force which would soon lose all power to harm ; 
whereas Clericalism is, as M. Gambetta has said, in a unique 
sense, “ the enemy.” But this answer, supposing it to be made, 
ignores the real point of English criticism, which, admitting 
the strehgth and even the virulence of the enemy, questions the 
means and method of attack. There is an obvious incongruity 
in setting forth to fight the battle of liberty with the weapons 
of obscurantism. Yet this is what the French Republicans 
are doing, in defiance of their own better instincts, as their 
recent policy shows, and at the risk of alienating the large 
class of quiet, respectable men throughout the country, who are 
in no way hostile to the Republic, but who want a religious 
education for their children, The advance of the Ministry 
towards a truer Liberalism in their tolerance of the Legitimists 
only makes the more conspicuous the retrogression which 
marks their persecution of the Church. 





MR. CHILDERS IN MIDLOTHIAN. 


XY te CHILDERS has been doing what, in the opinion of 
1 some of his critics,is a very dreadful thing indeed. 
He has been down into Midlothian, and has been making an 
electioneering speech. He admitted in quite a shameless way 
that he had come into the county of his own free-will. He is 
not a resident and he has no vote, and consequently he is 
bound, according to the rule which it is now sought to make 
absolute, not to take any part, scarcely indeed to take any 
interest, in the approaching contest. It is strange that among 
a people which boasts its attachment to Parliamentary 
institutions to make an electioneering speech should be 
esteemed a disgraceful act.» An electigneering speech, we 
presume, is a speech designed to influence an election. Its ob- 
ject is to guide the electors in what the speaker holds to be the 
right path, Under our system of government, this might be 
thought to be most excellent and praiseworthy conduct. It is 
only by listening to speeches and by reading speeches, that a 
constituency can come to anything like an intelligent opinion 
about the issues involved in a general election. Considering 
that the great majority of the electors of Midlothian will 
probably come to the poll whenever the opportunity is given 
them, and, having got there, will certainly vote for 
one candidate or the other, whether they know anything 
about their several views or not, it seems a most de- 
sirable thing that as many speeches should be made to 
them as possible. Everybody who has anything to say to the 
electors, and has a chance of getting a hearing from them, is 
doing a service to Parliamentary Government by making his 
contribution to a better understanding of the points upon which 
the contest will turn. The right way for the Conservatives 
to deal with Mr. Childers is not to lift up their hands 
in horror because he has made an electioneering speech, 
but to send some one down to make another as good, or 
better. The fact that Mr. Gladstone is a candidate gives 
the Midlothian election an altogether exceptional import- 
ance. The county becomes a representative arena, in which 
the contest between the Government and the Opposition becomes 
a single combat. It is unfortunate, no doubt, that the candi- 
dates should be so unequally matched. We could have wished 
that the sitting Member for Midlothian had been a Cabinet 
Minister, and that Mr. Gladstone’s tour next month should 
have its worthy counterpart on the Conservative side, But it 
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is impossible always to beard a Cabinet Minister in his own seat, 
and since this cannot conveniently be done now, Midlothian 
seems as good a place for a fair fight as Mr. Gladstone could 
have chosen. By all means, therefore, let the canvas be on 
a scale commensurate with the accidental importance of the 
election. Mr. Gladstone will hardly leave his allies much to 
say after he has been over the ground, but they cannot be 
more usefully employed than in enabling the electors to listen 
more intelligently when the principal performer comes on the 
stage. 

Mr. Childers makes a telling point with reference to an in- 
cident in Mr. Gladstone’s Administration which has been very 
generally lost sight of. Turkey is not the only country whose 
‘* independence and integrity” have been thought of great im- 
portance to British interests. From the foundation of the 
kingdom of Belgium, it has been a cardinal feature of English 
foreign policy that Belgium should be protected against attack 
from any quarter. Before the late Government had been two 
years in office, it seemed probable that France or Germany 
might make Belgium the scene, if not the prize, of their mutual 
hostility. Now, what would the late Government have done, 
if its foreign policy had been what its enemies persistently 
represent it? Plainly, Lord Granville would have written 
despatches, and Mr. Gladstone would have made speeches, all 
tending to show that under the changed circumstances of 
Europe the smaller States had ceased to have the im- 
portance which they had formerly possessed, anf that 
as far as England was concerned, Belgium might become 
French or German on the first opportunity. So com- 
pletely does this imaginary account jump with the view 
generally taken by Conservatives of the disposition of the 
Liberal Government, that if it were publicly asserted to be 
true, a large number of persons would probably believe that 
some such statement had actually been made in the summer of 
1870. Instead of this, Mr. Gladstone did the direct contrary. 
He tendered to each of the belligerents a treaty in which 
Great Britain pledged herself anew to help in maintaining the 
independence and integrity of Belgium, in the event of its 
being threatened by the other belligerent, and he gave the 
best possible proof of being in earnest, by asking Parliament 
to vote the money needed for such an increase of the Army as 
might enable the country to meet its new engagements. 
Where is the evidence in all this of that pusillanimity 
which is so freely imputed by Conservatives to the late 
Government and to the Liberal party? No doubt there was 
not the bounce about protecting British interests in Belgium 
that there has been about protecting British interests in 
Turkey. But which of the two methods has been most 
profitable to the country to which it has been applied? Mr. 
Childers had not much difficulty in answering this question. We 
heard, he said, a great deal of the integrity and independence of 
Turkey, just as “* we had heard of the integrity and independence 
of Belgium, Another Government went to Parliament and 
asked for a vote of credit to support British interests 
where is Turkey now? One-half of it has been snatched from 
its rulers and the other half is at this moment in a state of the 
most acute bankruptcy and wretched misgovernment.” Let us 
suppose that the present Government had been in office in 
1870, what, judging from their action in respect of Turkey, 
would probably have happened? There would have been an 
immense amount of “ tall-talk;” Lord Beaconsfield would have 
proclaimed in his most sonorous sentences that the independ- 
ence and integrity of Belgium must be respected ; and then, 
when it was clear that Germany was going to win, we should 
have had Belgium “consolidated” as Turkey has been, and a 
secret agreement concluded with Count Munster by which 
Germany took what she wanted, and graciously left us the 
glory of protecting what she did not want. 

Belgium is not the only example Mr. Childers was able to 
bring forward of the superiority of the late Government over 
the present, on the very ground which the latter have specially 
sought to make theirown. Both Governments have had their 
African difficulty. Both have had to deal with a barbarous sove- 
reign and a barbarous people. In the one case, Ashantee, the Go- 
vernment knew its own mind; in the other, it waited on events 
until it found that they had left it hopelessly behind. In the 
one case the Government made its representative obey instruc- 
tions ; in the other, it allowed its representative to disregard its 
orders, and to prove by experience, that for the first time, per- 
haps, in English history, a Colonial Governor might defy 
his superior’s commands, and yet not be recalled. In the 
one case, the force necessary for the work that had 
to be done was carefully prepared; in the other case, 





PS 
the army had to be found after the war had 
trained under conditions most disastrous to the ata to be 
And last of all, in the one case the war cost under g million 
in the other, it will probably cost five or six millions, ; 
On the whole, we do not wonder that the Conservati 
dislike electioneering speeches of this type. Lord ~ 
and his friends will not find Mr. Childers’s facts Very eas} 
disposed of. If they are wise, they will say that, as Mr Glad. 
stone is coming into the county so soon, it is not worth while 
fighting his lieutenants. That will give them six weeks lop 
in which to cast about for an answer. er 





SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 


N° contemporary public man has improved so much as, 
speaker as Sir William Harcourt. Opposition has in this 
respect done him a world of service. In good, damaging hits 
at an opponent, there is nobody at all like him ; and they are 
hits of that useful kind which people who only want to be 
amused are as sure to read, as people who want to be informed 
We do not often go to a speech which covers four closely 
printed columns of the Zimes as to a storehouse of good jests 
and sharp epigrams, but Sir William Harcourt’s speech at 
Southport on Thursday is that, as well as a great deal more 
When there is so much good stuff underneath, and so much 
excellent fun on the surface, we feel that we have something 
for which to be genuinely grateful. 

Even the “ wisdom of our ancestors” becomes an original 
phrase, in Sir William Harcourt’s mouth. “There jigs not 
one of our institutions which would be what it now is, if 
the Conservative party had had their will. The wisdom of 
our ancestors is the wisdom, not of our Tory, but of our Whig 
ancestors.” The history of the Liberal party has been the 
same throughout. “ First, we are denounced and defeated ; 
then, we are denounced and succeed ; and lastly, our work is 
accepted, and we are told that our opponents are the only 
party fit to take care of it.” Coming to the foreign policy of 
the Government, as to the issue on which they must finally 
abide the judgment of the nation, Sir William Harcourt dis. 
tinguishes between want of judgment in the choice of ends, 
and want of capacity in the selection of means. The 
Government, he says, is open to both impeachments, 
They had to decide, in 1876, whether to abide by the 
policy of 1856, and defend the integrity and independence 
of Turkey, or to take the leading part which properly belonged 
to England in the reconstruction of Eastern Europe. These 
were the only two courses possible to a statesman, but the 
Government, modestly conscious, perhaps, of their lack of 
statesmanship, declined to take either, and went in for a policy 
of neutrality. By-and-by they gave this up, at the bidding 
of the Jingoes, threw their Jonah overboard, in the per- 
son of Lord Derby, and came out with a flaming circular. 
As soon as the circular was published, Lord Salisbury set 
to work to neutralise it, and it was finally superseded by 
the secret agreement with Count Schouvaloff. As a make- 
weight to this, carae the cession of Cyprus and the Anglo 
Turkish Convention. As to Cyprus, it has already become 
the “practical joke of the British Empire.” But the Con- 
vention is a more serious matter. If it is possible for a 
Cabinet to be pledged by the speeches of its members, 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet is pledged by Lord Sandon’s 
pathetic reminiscences and eloquent prophesies. “ Not 
seldom,” he said in his first speech after he entered the 
Cabinet, “ have I wandered during the spring-time over the 
flowery plains of Syria, and traced the course of the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, and the same ringing cry has always reached 
me, ‘When are you English coming?’ The deed is done, and 
England is coming at last to those people. Yes, we are coming, 
to bring in our train the railroad, the steam-plough, and all 
the varied blessings of commerce. Let us not shrink from the 
glorious enterprise. Let us gird up our loins for the noble 
task. Let us thank God, and take courage.” We have quoted 
Lord Sandon in full, because the actual text is necessary tot 
appreciation of Sir William Harcourt’s criticism. “ This,” he 
says, “is magnificent, it is even sublime; but what has 
become of it all? The unfortunate people who inhabit the 
‘flowery plains of Syria,’ and frequent ‘the cours 
of the Tigris and the Euphrates,’ must be just now very 
much in the condition of the unfortunate wife of Bluebeard, 
erying, ‘Sister Sandon, sister Sandon, do you see anybody 
coming?’ Lord Sandon and his colleagues have altogether 
shrunk from the glorious enterprise.” His glowing perm 
tion has not only been dropped, it has been repudiated with 
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scorn. Last June, Lord Salisbury admitted that the evils which 
the Turkish Convention were going to cure were still in exist- 
ence, but he “ entirely repudiated all responsibility for them. 
There js an end, therefore, of the Anglo-Turkish Convention. 

§o much for Turkey in Asia. As to Turkey in Europe, “it 
was to reform itself behind its impregnable frontier and amid 

ified populations. Well, the impregnable frontier has dis- 
appeared, the populations are not pacified, and the reforms are 
not begun.” Lord Beaconsfield pins his hopes on the personal 
virtues of the Sultan. But these personal virtues seem to have 
no influence upon politics, except that whenever a Turkish 
Minister ventures to speak of reform, he at once disappears from 
office. The difference between the Opposition and the Govern- 
ment is that while they have both prophesied, the predictions 
of the Government have not been falsified, and the predictions 
of the Opposition have come true. ‘ When the Treaty of 
Gundamuck was signed,” says Sir William Harcourt, “ the 
Government were full of jubilation. Their policy was a 
glorious success. Sir Stafford Northcote said, ‘ We had arrived, 
in spite of very confident predictions to the contrary, at a 

settlement.’ What a wise prophet is the leader of the House 
of Commons! ....-. ‘ Her Majesty’s Government,’ says Lord 
Cranbrook, ‘are satisfied that the objections expressed by Shere 
Ali to British Residents will be shown to have been without 
foundation.’ What a sagacious Secretary of State! Mr. Stanhope 
taunted Mr, Grant Duff with having said at Oxford in Janu- 
ary that the Government had inspired the people of Afghani- 
stan with such a hatred to England, that all the ground which 
we failed to occupy would be the fortress of our foes. ‘ I sup- 

” said the Under-Secretary of State for India, ‘ that no one 
will revert to the danger of placing an Envoy at Cabul, for all 
these prognostications have been contradicted by subsequent 
facts...... We have gained for this country a friendly ,independ- 
ent, and strong Afghanistan. British influence is paramount 
in the country.’ What a prescient Under-Secretary of State !” 
The Treaty of Gundamuck stands condemned by the judgment of 
itsownauthor. In their very latest despatch the Government of 
India give as a reason for not advancing on Cabul last summer, 
that to do so would have been to shake to pieces all the inde- 
pendent materials of Government in Afghanistan. Such a 
result, they say, would have been a most serious embarrass- 
ment to England. That very embarrassment will now 
follow upon the Treaty of Gundamuck. “ Was there ever 
such an — of — — pn ad gee —- ~e4 
very result they most desired to avoid ?” was said of the 
late Administration that they had harassed every interest. The 
present administration “ are harassing every quarter of the 
Empire.” Ministers lately have been “ trying to get out of the 
bad speculations in which they have embarked the nation ; but it 
is far easier to get into a bad thing than to get out of it. There 
is nothing so difficult to wind up as a discredited business.” The 
Government “settled” the Afghan business by the Treaty of 
Gundamuck, “and we are deeper in it than before. They are 
trying to get out of the scrape at the Cape, but who knows 
whether they will not leave things worse than they found 
them?” If the country wants to put an end to this system, 
it must first put an end to the Government. 

If the interval which still separates us from a dissolution 
be employed by Sir William Harcourt one-half as well as he 
has hitherto employed it, and by other Liberal speakers one 
half as well as by Sir William Harcourt, we shall look forward 
to the General Election with some confidence. The Tories are 
= right in objecting to Liberal leaders as electioneering 
agents, and in anathematising Members who “ make political 
capital out of national disasters,” that is, trace them lems to 
their authors, So much truth, told so well, must in the end 
leave its mark upon the constituencies. 





SIR EVELYN WOOD AT FISHMONGERS’ HALL. 
‘IR EVELYN WOOD is a soldier of whom the Fish- 


\J mongers’ Company and his own county and the whole 
kingdom do well to be proud, and we only hope he may 
speedily have fuller scope for the exercise of his powers. By 
the testimony of all experts and of all under his command, he 
did the best work done in Zululand, and is one of the rare men 
he can not only guide and command, but mace an army, 
fo ing terribly unpromising material into an efficient fighting 
oree. Boys under him become veterans, and scratch battalions 
of raw louts effective regiments, able to go anywhere and do 
oe England wants such men badly enough just now, 
aa xnows, if we are to go on with this policy of adventure, 
nd if all tales from Zululand and the Indian frontier be 





true as to the conduct of our “ green ” recruits ; and we grudge 
Sir Evelyn Wood no promotion the Horse Guards can give 
him, and no honour the country can offer, sure that they will 
only provoke him to still greater efforts. But we cannot 
honestly say that we cordially approve such a speech from a 
General as he delivered at the Fishmongers’ banquet on Tues- 
day. It was avery good speech, though a little rhetorical, 
and once or twice even rhapsodical in form, and a very 
interesting one, and withal entirely modest, the speaker never 
taking credit to himself from end to end, unless it were 
the implied one that he could recognise others’ merit. But it 
was a very doubtful precedent, for all that. In words so 
arranged that they have caught the public ear, and will not be 
forgotten for years, Sir Evelyn Wood, in truth, published a 
Gazette of his own, distributing in an oral bulletin praise far 
warmer and more exciting, because more instantly caught up 
by the countrymen of those praised, than he could have put 
in a despatch, and doubtless, if there were omissions, also 
censure. This was the kind of thing :— 


“T speak of Ronald Campbell, of the Coldstreams, who gave his 
unselfish life up for others when he dashed forward into a cavern 
until, touched by a Zulu gun, he fell a voluntary sacrifice; but was 
instantaneously avenged by two brave boys, Lieutenant Lysons and 
Private Fowler, of the 90th Light Infantry, who, undaunted by 
Campbell’s fate, ran in and slew Campbell's slayers. The united 
ages of these lads scarcely exceeds my own, so that you will not 
wonder that I retain considerable confidence in our boys, and do not 
believe the race has deteriorated in fighting-power. I will not dwell 
long on sad reflections to-night, but while thanking you for the com- 
pliment you are paying the Flying Column through its leader, I must 
recall some who, having died in our service, deserve to live in our 
memory. Robert Barton, another Coldstream Guardsman, who, as 
stated officially, long before he met his death was ‘ brave as he was 
humane,’ when last seen alive, was endeavouring to save a comrade 
from the remorseless foe. Llewellyn Lloyd, my interpreter, brave, 
wise, and kind, of whom I had previously reported, when I had no 
idea of his impending fate, that ‘he possessed every attribute of an 
English gentleman,’ was shot down at my side. Lieutenant C. 
Williams, of the 58th Regiment, a volunteer, was slain when rallying 
Uhamer’s men in company with Charles Potter, the sole hope of his 
parents, a gallant and intelligent colonial officer, beloved by the natives, 
by whom he was known only as ‘Charlie.’ Nicholson, the enthusiastic 
yet imperturbable Lieutenant of Artillery, who scorning the shelter 
of the breastwork thrown up to cover his gun, was shot through the 
body and mortally wounded; Private Grosvenor, 13th Light Infantry 

for my sympathies are as much with the privates as the officers— 
who, remaining behind to save a serjeant, saved him at the cost of 
his own life; Serjeant M’Allen, 90th Light Infantry, who, after 
having his first wound dressed, hurried out to rejoin his company in 
an exposed position, where he fell dead; Piet Uys, that grand Dutch- 
man, to whom I promised in England’s name the protection of his 
children, of which their father’s death in our service has deprived 
them; the gallant Saltmarshe, who died at the head of his company 
in the Gaika war; the no less gallant Corporal Hillier, who met his 
death in snatching his captain’s body from the Gaikas; Arthur 
Bright, whose lovable qualities are ever in my mind,—these soldiers 
of my regiment, and of.many other corps, in the manner of their 
death, have emphatically contradicted the ignorant assertion that the 
war in South Africa was one in which no honour was to be gained. 
My thoughts brighten when I revert to the living, and I think with 
pleasure of my friend here, Colonel Pearson; may he pardon me 
when I call him by his South-African name, ‘the Bulldog of Ekowe.’ 
I think*of D’Arcy, of the Frontier Light Horse, who so nearly lost his 
life in turning to rescue a wounded comrade. | think of Serjeant Jeff 
and Private Greyham, standing over their wounded captain. I 
think of Serjeant Smith, who, when both his officers were lying 
sorely stricken and senseless, bravely commanded the company 
of the 90th Infantry as well as any officer could have done. 
The Flying Column is broken up. Captain Woodgate, impassive as a 
rock under the hottest fire ; the brave surgeons—Reilly, Connolly, and 
Browne—who, exposed to a storm of bullets, tenderly cared for our 
wounded ; Major Hackett, one of the ablest and bravest officers, who, 
directing his men to take cover, himself walked erect in the midst of 
a hail of missiles until one wounded him so cruelly; Beresford, 
Browne, Leet, and Buller, are now well-known names, and I am proud 


to claim them as comrades. In each case they carried off soldiers who 
must else have fallen under the Zulus’ assegais. 


You, however, pro- 
bably do not know, as I do, that when Major Leet here took up on a 


tired pony a double burden, he incurred a double risk, for he went 
into the fight so crippled with a sprained knee that, once dismounted, 
he could not have made an effort to escape. 
the valour of my right-hand man; but I, perhaps, alone can realise 
the full value of his services.’’ 

Sentences like those from the mouth of their own General, and 
spoken to an enthusiastic public, are as good as grants of Victoria 
Crosses to the soldiers, sentences of eulogy to be treasured through 
life and bequeathed to children. 
excitement, after dinner, without responsibility, and without the 
check inspired by the sense that the words are being forwarded 
to superiors who know very nearly exactly the characters of all 
so praised. 
and as regards the living claims for promotion, submitted to 
another tribunal than the Army. We have not a doubt they are 
all well deserved, for Sir Evelyn Wood can be trusted, and some 


You have all heard of 


And they are uttered amidst 


They are as regards the dead claims for honour, 
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of his comrades sat around him ; but he must be well aware that 
every General of Division who has been successful would not be 
equally painstaking in the distribution of fame ; and that if this 
example spread far, we should witness favouritism of a new and 
most dangerous, because popular kind, not to mention an increase 
of the one mischief created by the institution of the Victoria 
Cross, the exaltation of courage as the quality leading to fame, 
till every officer is tempted to forget his duty in 
seeking opportunities of being killed. There are qualities 
in an officer of the highest value, such as quiet obedi- 
ence and attention to work which yield nothing but success 
in the field, which it is impossible to make glitter in a 
speech, and which will therefore in such speeches always be 
overlooked. The glitter will by-and-by be sought, and more 
especially if a spirit of rivalry should break out, and every 
General of Division be eager to impress upon the country that 
no officers could be so gallant, so energetic, or so devoted as 
those he had the especial honour to command. There 
is no harm in such an outburst for once, but we con- 
fess we should not like to see the British Army cease 
to be a whole, and become a series of groups, each bound 
to some one General, who sees that they receive their 
recognition from the country, and when called to service 
asks for the whole of his accustomed staff as part of his neces- 
sary machinery. There has been a tendency in that direction 
lately, which may be merely “ modern,” and possibly unavoid- 
able ; but we confess we should like to see a little more feeling 
that the Army is a whole, that it needs many and good 
Generals, that they are all content to be invisible beams in the 
great framework. We have not a Duke of Wellington at the head, 
or even a Lord Hardinge, but still it would perhaps be better 
that the distribution of praise and blame should remain with 
one chief, advised and informed by many Generals, than that 
each General, once appreciated by the country, should issue a 
gazette of his own. We suppose it is all in accordance with 
the modern spirit, the newspapers, and electric telegraphs, and 
all the rest of it; but we abandon the old ideal of a despatch, 
** Met the enemy, and took ships as per margin,” with something 
of aregret. If Sir Evelyn Wood may praise Sir Bartle Frere’s 
policy and Lord Chelmsford’s generalship, why may he not 
censure them,—and where would discipline be then ? 





THE RELATIONS OF WORK AND PAY. 

HE Telegraph of Monday contained an interesting notice of 
the late Mr. Peter Vargas—he died on September 26th— 

a man unknown to the public, who filled for an unusual period 
au office of much importance in the House of Commons. 
Nominally head messenger, with a salary of only £300 a year, 
he was really for more than half a century the confidential 
clerk of each successive Patronage Secretary, or “ Whip,” a 
man on whom Ministers had constantly to rely for delicate and 
difficult work, for warning them that their presence was required 
in the House, for arranging to bring up men to vote, and for 
keeping themselves posted up to the progress of the nightly 
Though at heart a decided Liberal, he never failed in 
his duty whatever Ministry was in power, and was entirely trusted 
by leaders as different as Lord Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, 
and Mr. Disraeli, all of whom pleced him in a confidential re- 
lation to themselves. That is a remarkable life, worthy of a 
more extended record; but the writer in the Telegraph, while 
doing every justice to Mr. Vargas, evidently thinks that the 
most extraordinary fact about him was that he was so good 
upon so very little money. “ Only £300 a year,” he seems to 
exclaim, in admiration, “ for all that trustworthiness !” We dare 
say, the House-of-Commons scale of payment being considered, 
that the salary was small, though, as Mr. Vargas never com- 
plained, the probability is he was contented, and the amount 
itself was as much as the average salary of an English 
but just now what we have to do with is 
the surprise expressed at the quality of the work purchased for 
that modest income. 
versal in this country. No remark is now so constantly made 
as that work is proportioned to wages; that if we want better 
service, and particularly service to the State, we must give 
more money ; and that nothing but eye-service can be expected 
It is wonderful, it is con- 
stantly said, that work is done as well as it is, considering the 
pay. So far is this carried, that most men expect better work 


business. 


beneficed clergyman ; 


That surprise has become almost uni- 


of men on so many shillings a week. 


for every increase of pay, and even politicians believe that a 
general rise in allowances will render Departments more effi- 





cient. The old idea that the man fit for the work 
found, and made fairly secure in his income, all will go bavad 
has been abandoned, and proposals are made show; en 
the belief of those who make them that as the PAY 80 will th, 
quality of work be,—that pay, in fact, acts as a selecting f 
The police do not find a murderer because they are badly pai 
magistrates make mistakes for want of allowances, 
doctors are inefficient because they can earn go little, The 
poverty of the clergy is paraded as an excuse for neglect, ani 
suggestions are offered that all would go well if only rich 
livings were melted down for the benefit of poorer Parishes 
‘The belief is spreading every day and affecting every business 
arrangement, and yet we believe it rests almost, if not quite, en. 
tirely upon a confusion of thought. The best paid posts 

on the whole, the most efficient men, because, as all men, or nearly 
all, wish for them, a struggle ensues, in which those in some 
way the strongest are apt to survive; but a man’s fidelity t) 
his work, his sense of duty to it, his pleasure in its perfection, 
are almost independent of pay. The man with the power of 
doing good work, and the instinctive impulse to do it, who is 
the man everybody wants to secure, is not incessantly making 
a mental bargain with his employer, and giving such a quality 
of work for so many shillings; but is pleasing himself by doing 
his work as perfectly, and above all, as faithfully, as he can, If 
he is only a gardener, his garden must be bright. He likes re. 
ward, if he is human, and money’is the most tangible form of 
reward; but it is not by the amount of money that he 
regulates the quality of his work, but: by an impulse from 
within himself. He likes, if he is a butler, that “his” 
silver should look bright. Of course, in making his contract, he 
regulates the quantity of work, the number of hours, &c., by the 
pay, just as he would regulate the quantity of goods he delivered 
over; but that is not the question discussed, but the character 
of the work. That depends mainly, as we believe—in honest 
men, we mean, of course—not on pay, but on the workman's 
sense of the importance of the work he is doing, and his 
own consequent importance in doing it. If that is 
nothing, he works slovenly; if it is much, he works can. 
fully and with a will. Mr. Vargas’s idea, quite an accurate 
one, was that his work, trifling as it might seem, wa 
of the last importance to the State; that he himself was one 
of the pivots or jewels of the watch—or, Mr. Vargas being 
human, the central pivot—and he could not endure by inefi- 
ciency to impede the complicated machine. The compulsion on 
his mind was as strong as the compulsion on a Premier’s mind. 
There is scarcely a successful establishment in the world wher 
there is not some such man in humble position, who has found 
out, or, may be, imagines, that the well-doing of his work s 
indispensable to the concern, and consequently does it well 
“There are no houses with door-steps like mine!” says the 
efficient charwoman,—door-steps being the «ltima ratio d 
The traditional Bank of England clerk—who, 
by the way, is, we suspect, very real, at least we hare 
studied two of the kind—is just of that sort. Unless he 
counts accurately, or watches carefully, or remembers # 
much that other men’s memories would break down under the 
strain, the work of that centre of the universe could not go on; 
and so he finds calculating power, or patience, or recollection—the 
recollection of a bank clerk or a theatre ticket-taker is often 
improved into a separate faculty—as if the whole concern were 
his own. He may deserve more wages, but more wages would 
not improve him one bit. They might, indeed, injure him. It 
is by no means a general fact of human experience that the best 
paid work is the best done work. On the contrary, as the worker 
gets comfortable, he very often gets careless, a fact of which 
keen employers, with strong slave-driving instincts, are often 
thoroughly aware. ‘The skilled British workman is a great 
deal happier and more civilised now, when he has 40s, a 
week, than when he had 20s.; but his increased fidelity to hi 
work, increased disposition to put his whole soul into it, al 
regard it as part of himself, would be denied, and truly denied, 
by half the employers in the kingdom. No doubt increased 
hurry has something to do with that, and perhaps inc 
independence, but the main cause is a less microscopic view af 
the importance of the work itself—a sense that the world 
not stop if the colour is slopped on, instead of painted on— 

a consequent indifference and laxity, which only the sense 
rectitude, of which we are not talking just now, could entirely 
remove. No servant is so good as a self-important one, 0B 
who thinks that if the sweeping is careless, or the meat undet- 


houses. 
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a 
done, or the waiting hurried, the world is at an end, and there- 
fore, is faithful, not so much to the employer, as to the 
function itself. Writers see that when they paint Caleb 
Balderstones, yet will remark the next minute how much 
better the clergy would be if they were paid twice as much. 
They probably would not be so good. They may deserve 
better pay, and in that case ought to have it; but the 
pay would not improve the thing supplied, though, of course, 
you might get stronger men to supply it. 

The Prussian Services are the most efficient in the world, and 
the reason is that the Prussian servants of the State, though 
always wretchedly paid, are taught from their entrance into 
the Departments to exaggerate the importance of their functions, 
taught it till every individual among them thinks himself an 
axle in the coach. They become the most self-important and dis- 
agreeable functionaries in the world, but no work is sothoroughly 
done as theirs. It has been remarked for ages that honourable 
poverty is the condition in which the soldier fights best, and 
Napoleon’s Marshals became useless as their incomes swelled. 
It was because Prime Ministers, as the Telegraph says, shook 
hands with Mr. Vargas, and that he therefore recognised how 
valuable his work was, that it was done so exceedingly well. Six 
hundred a year instead of three would have made no difference 
whatever, though for aught we know, six times that would only 
have been fair compensation at market rates for the capacity 
expended. If the quality of the work were dependent on the 
pay, men would work better as they rose in grade, which is 
notoriously not the case; and there would be something like 
equality in the out-turn of men on the same allowances, instead 
of an inequality so marked as to compel all Governments and 
all employers to supersede promotion by seniority—the only 
just system, if men weré equal—in favour of selection. Why, if 
pay evolves work, are not all post-captains alike? Curates 
worth their salt work harder than good Rectors, and the 
English Church being the one profession in which merit is 
nothing and interest everything, it is not from hope of 
advancement that they work so hard,—and by the admis- 
sion of all men, not for pay. Would curates be more 
efficient on an average £250? We doubt it very greatly, 
and so does Rome, which is credited with knowing men, and 
steadily approves, though she does not always enforce, poverty 
in her working soldiery. Pay will attract strong men, and it 
will produce content, which is sometimes, though not always, a 
condition of good service-znobody ever met a contented sailor, 
however good, or a good one who shirked work because he 
never received enough—but it will not develope, far less 
create, mental or moral faculties; and it is from them, 
and not from income, that faithful work must come. A good 
plonghman ploughs straight, not because he is paid highly, but 
because he thinks the straightness of his furrows important to 
the farm, and his own character to himself lowered by their 
crookedness. He may deserve double wages for his work, but 
the furrows will not for them be one hair’s-breadth the straighter. 
They are as straight always as he can make them, because, to 
accept his own true, though unphilosophical explanation, “ He 
can’t abear to see ‘em elsewise.”’ 

SENSIBLE VEGETARIANISM. 
NE good thing has come to us through the pressure of “ hard 
times.” The Doctors, especially the fashionable doctors, 
are not only interesting themselves, but trying to interest every- 
body else, in food economy. Sir Henry Thompson has descanted 
at some length in the Nineteenth Oentwry on popular ignorance 
in regard to wholesome diet, and now Mr. Ernest Hart, in fhe 

British Medical Journal, takes up the parable, and lectures us all 
ou our extravagance in eating. At first one is apt to say that there 
18 something grotesque in this remonstrance against Gargantuan 
Proiligacy, seeing that it is delivered in lean and hungry days, 
when people are beginning to feel rather proud than other- 

wise of being impecunious, and when poverty runs some 
rak of becoming not merely respectable, but modishly 
proper.” Who are the people that are scandalising the 

doctors by living too luxuriously ? Curiously enough, not the rich 
merely, but the poor also. Their offence, we are told, is doubly 

_— for not only do they eat flesh in stupendous quantity, but 
ey waste nearly as much nutriment as they consume, by 

rumous methods of cooking. Flesh, say the physicians, is not 

necessary for nutrition. It is assuredly most expensive, and it 

18 probably, as an article of diet, far from wholesome. And 

thus, by easy stages, do the savants lead us into what is, to all 





intents and purposes, sheer vegetarianism,—the revival of 
which in these days, and amongst the educated classes, 
is one of the most, unaccountable phenomena of modern 
life. Not so very long ago, Vegetarians were regarded as 
a kind of gentle monomaniacs, whose one objectionable 
characteristic was the illogical advocacy of an inoffensive 
crotchet. Now, under the mask of enlightened dietetics, their 
tenets are preached far and wide by the high-priests of science, 
and the cultured classes, without knowing it, are gradually 
being imbued with the doctrines of the vegetable-feeders. How 
long the fashion will last, or how far the process of conversion will 
go, cannot as yet very well be estimated. It may be said that 
amongst poor people this neo-vegetarianism may take firm and 
permanent root, because, whatever we may say against it, there 
is this in its favour,—that it teaches people how to sustain 
physical life cheaply. With the rich, however, the question is 
not one of money, but of taste, and as flesh foods, deftly pre- 
pared, minister to our pleasures, the eating of them will never 
be given over merely beause West-End doctors have a passing 
“fad” in favour of vegetable feeding. 

To the poor, however, it must be very comforting to know 
that the ascetic menu, to which hard necessity has habituated 
them, is not only scientifically correct, but sanctioned by the 
casual patronage of the cultured classes and the warm 
approval of physicians of high rank. The knowledge of 
this fact may, perhaps, not do much to moisten a dry 
crust or season a cupful of watery pea-soup, but it may 
possibly do a little to disabuse their minds of that hallu- 
cination, so common in England,—that a man is starving 
when he is not fed on beef. The great bulk of the 
world’s manual work is done by men who rarely taste flesh 
food,—men who, like the aristocrats in “ Lothair,” live “in 
the open air and never read,” and whose burly, big-boned, 
sinewy frames prove that flesh food is not necessary for the 
attainment of high physical development. The finest breed of 
men in Europe probably were—-we might almost say are—the 
“men of the Merse,”’ the most northernly half of the ancient 
kingdom of Mercia. Yet, as most Scotsmen know, all over 
this region, from childhood to the close of life, the common 
people hardly ever tasted flesh food save on rare occasions, 
when they held high festival. Milk, cheese, butter, and 
oatmeal formed the greater part of their daily diet; and even 
in these days, when what some people call “luxury” has de- 
moralised this hardy and stalwart race, the little flesh-meat used 
by them is by thrifty cooking made to do what, to the average 
Englishman, would seem double, or even treble, duty. Observa- 
tion of the facts of life, apart altogether from chemical analysis, 
is enough to prove that the doctors are ia the right, when they tell 
us that we need not go beyond the vegetable kingdom for the essen- 
tial elements of wholesome food. Force-giving materials exist 
abundantly in the grains. The flesh-forming ingredients in the 
“pulses ” are as effective, or even more effective, in subserving the 
constructive processes as are those in a beefsteak or a mutton- 
chop. As the late Dr. Parkes once said, “ A labouring man, by 
ringing the changes on oatmeal, maize, peas, and beans, rice and 
macaroni (which is made from corn), to which may be added 
cheese and bacon occasionally, may bring up his children as 
well nourished as those of the richest people, and at a small 
cost,”’—a cheering message to the families of struggling profes- 
sional men and the poorer clergy, amongst whom, in the fight — 
to “‘ keep up appearances,” the claims of the stomach are apt to 
be ignored. But after we have to the full admitted the truth 
and the force of all this teaching, the question, in so far 
as practical conduct is concerned, is left pretty nearly 
where it was. People who are. not poor will not become 
vegetable-feeders merely out of deference to scientific doctrines, 
and that savants appear to be utterly impervious to this trath 
is perhaps due to the fact that all through this discussion they 
ignore two important circumstances,—namely, individual taste 
and daily occupation. 

Men and women of all classes eat not solely for the purpose 
of building up their bodies, but also for the purpose of enjoy- 
ment. Food must therefore be not only nutritive, but palatable ; 
and as a rule, the messes of the Vegetarians are not palatable. 
It may be that we can get as much food out of a lamp of pease- 
pudding as out of a beefstenk. But so long as the former tastes 
like damp sawdust, people will prefer, if they can afford it, to 
dine off the latter. We are aware that the Scots profess to have 
discovered the art of cooking vegetable foods so as to make them 





palatable. But if the matter be gone into, it will be found that 
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their skill comes to no more than this :—Doubtless, from their 
ancient Gallic alliance, they inherit certain traditions of soup- 
making,—traditions that are as much venerated in the cot- 
tages of the poor as in the castles of the rich. But whilst 
the broths and soups of the Scots are plentifully filled 
with vegetables, it will be noted that in some shape or 
form animal juices enter into their composition also,— 
scraps and scrags of beef or mutton, bones cooked or uncooked, 
odds and ends of bacon, all the nameless items of the mysteri- 
ous compound called “ stock,” are, to use the northern phrase, 
“ put intil’t.” Thus, even amongst a nation of so-called vege- 
table-feeders, do we see that for enriching and rendering savoury 
their vegetable preparations, animal food—of the cheapest sort, 
we allow, but still animal food, for all that—is most skilfully 
employed. We do not say that the end of life is physical enjoy- 
ment; but still, there is noharm in trying to get as much innocent 
pleasure out of existence as can without moral injury be extracted 
from it. In that case, it is impossible to approve the teaching that 
would—merely because some fashionable doctors have “ taken 
up” Vegetarianism—urge the consumption of tasteless din- 
ners, when tasteful and succulent ones can be had. If the 
poor in Scotland do manage to live better than the same class 
in England, and yet spend less money on their food, what is 
the reason? Simply that they pay great deference to this 
question of taste, which is being lost sight of in recent con- 
troversies bearing on economising food. The monotonous 
round of “roasts” and “ grills’? which delight the English- 
man are eschewed in the North, where savoury vegetable soups 
and succulent vegetable stews, fortified by the addition of a 
moderate allowance of flesh-stuffs, form the favourite dinners of 
the thriving workman’s family. This, of course, leads us to say 
that as it is not necessary to be extravagant to be tasteful, such 
portions of the doctrines of neo-vegetarianism as condemn 
wasteful methods of cooking are, of course, worthy of all 
possible respect, and are about the only ones that are likely to 
be of much practical value. No man is ever so rich that he or 
his household can be justified in wasting things, and there is 
good ground for hoping that if economy in preparing food be- 
came the rule amongst the wealthier classes, others, to whom 
thrift is of more consequence, would soon follow the lead thus 
set them, 

Lastly, the question as to whether we ought or not to become 
vegetable-feeders is materially affected by the influence of daily 
occupation on the individual. Looking around at the unin- 
formed and instinctive practice of mankind, we notice as a 
remarkable fact that the vegetable-feeders are usually people 
who live in the open air, and have stomachs of the “ cast-iron 
type.” The indoor workers, the men and women of sedentary 
occupations, are almost invariably “shrewd eaters of beef.” 
Whatever may be said of the highly nutritive value of vegetable 
food, it must be taken in large quantities. This means 
that it can only be taken by people with strong stomachs 
and vigorous digestions. Animal food, on the other 
hand, is stimulating, and a smaller bulk of it suffices to 
sustain the strength. it is therefore fitter for sluggish 
digestions than messes of lentils, dried peas, and beans, and 
in our climate at least it will always be the favourite food 
of the head, as distinguished from the hand, worker. At the 
same time, a glance at his dentition shows that man is 
meant to be an omnivorous animal, and it is, therefore, un- 
wise to restrict oneself to one kind of diet only. What Dr. 
Parkes called “ringing the changes” on different kinds of 
food, animal and vegetable, varying these with fish diet every 
now and then—fish being, according to the late Louis Agassiz, 
“the food of philosophers,’—will be found in practice the 
most effective way of inducing the digestion of the sedentary 
worker to do its work. Next to scarcity of food, what a man 
with a weak stomach and a worn brain has most to dread is 
monotony of diet. In attempting, then, to limit the upper 
classes and the busy toilers in the intellectual professions to 
one of the three kingdoms of Nature for their food, the fashion- 
able physician is doing that against which Nature itself will 
rebel. He might as well whistle to the wind or talk to the tide, 
as preach vegetarianism to hard-working, sedentary men and 
women who, with a capacity to enjoy a “good dinner,” have the 
means of procuring one. 








——————____ 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ieneieaots 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON LEASEs, 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

S1r,—The Duke of Argyll, in his letter in last week’s Spectator 
referring to a communication of mine in your publication of 
the previous week, denies that it is “a common thing for 
tenants to have their improvements confiscated to their lang. 
lords at the end of their leases;” and maintains that, at the 
end of the lease, “the owner has a just right to share in the 
results which have arisen mainly out of the capital which his 
ownership has supplied.” The owner, doubtless, has g just 
right to share in results so arising, but only in so far ag 
are the result of his own capital,—not that of the tenant, 

In his Grace’s “ Essay on the Commercial Principles Applic. 
able to Contracts for the Hire of Land” (p. 27), he defines the 
ownership of agricultural land to consist “in nothing else but 
the ownership of its productive qualities,” and “ it is this which 
he hires out to other men, when he lets it.” Such being g0, the 
owner surely cannot claim more for the use of these productive 
qualities than the stipulated rent, which is the price paid 
for the use of them, and their restoration at the end of the 
lease unimpaired ; but if the tenant, in addition to the rent, has 
expended money in draining, enriching the soil, adding to the 
buildings, or in other improvements of a permanent kind, 
being under no obligation to do so, and at the end of the lease 
restores the holding to the landlord, not merely unimpaired, 
but increased in value, without getting compensation for his im. 
provements, so far as they remain unexhausted at his removal, 
the landlord gets more than his own; and it is surely not too 
much to say that if the law allows tenants’ improvements to 
be appropriated in this way, it sanctions the confiscation of the 
tenants’ property. His Grace, however, takes a different view, 
He holds (‘‘ Essay,” pp. 38-39) that for these improvements, 
“in every case...... any direct payment to the tenant 
by the owner at the close of their contract with each other 
would be a transaction enabling the occupier to recover his 
capital twice over,—once in the form of profits, and a second 
time in the form of compensation for having made them ;” but 
this is a view which, I venture to say, cannot be sustained. It 
is not those who claim compensation for tenants’ unexhausted 
improvements that seek twice payment for them, but it is his 
Grace, who, in denying the validity of the claim, commits the 
mistake of taking credit for the owner’s capital in the soil 
twice over—once in the form of rent, and a second time in the 
form of tenants’ unexhausted improvements, which he has not 
paid for, and so ends by “counting it twice over,” as you very 
clearly and tersely point out, in your editorial note appended 
to his Grace’s letter. As regards the extent of tenants’ im- 
provements, that can only be authoritatively ascertained by 
proper evidence. It neither depends on my assertion that 
it is great, nor on his Grace’s that it is small; and as this 
is a very important point to be determined in discussing 
the Land-laws, it is to be hoped it will not be overlooked by 
the Royal Commission, whose field of inquiry seems sufficiently 
wide to embrace it, but that it will receive from the Com 
missioners that attention which its importance merits. 

I shall not venture to encroach further on your valuable space 
than to refer your readers to a criticism of his Grace’s essay, 1 
the form of “Remarks,” by Mr. William Goodlet, farmer, 
Bolshan (Seton and Mackenzie, Edinburgh), published with the 
approval and at the request of the Scottish Chamber of Agr- 
culture, of which his Grace cannot be ignorant, and which 
those who really care to see the subject discussed from a Scoteh 
tenant’s point of view should read, as a companion pamphlet to 
his Grace’s essay.—I am, Sir, &c., A Scorcn Farmer. 

[We do not like the word “confiscation,” which implies 
moral wrong. While the law gives the value of improvements 
to the owner, in the absence of special contract, they are his. 
It is the inexpediency of the law, of which we complain.—Eo 
Spectator. } 





OUR FRONTIER POLICY. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The policy of aggression can hardly be in favour just 
now. The prospect of what is before us in Afghanistan is col 
fessedly a gloomy one. Lord Lytton himself has thus described 
the probable consequences of the impending occupation af 
Cabul :— 


“Tt was necessary to inflict signal and public punishment on the late 
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». Sher Ali Khan, and to destroy his fighting power as speedily and 
<— Jetely as possible. These objects would have been most swiftly 
25 077P ye accomplished by the immediate capture and temporary 
— wand of Cabul. But we had serious cause to apprehend that 
thus precipitating the downfall of Sher Ali, we might irretrievably 
e to pieces all the independent materials of government in 
Se en, bequeathing to Sher Ali’s successor no stable basis of 
uthority, and placing ourselves in a position from which we could 
3 fterwards retire without surrendering to anarchy and civil con- 
eae State which it was our object to strengthen and consolidate in 
he manner most conducive to peaceable and friendly relations with 
. For this reason, although the capture and occupation of Cabul 
Lea no military difficulty, and offered several military conveniences 
pe the British columns which routed the Ameer’s army on the Peiwar 
bet expelled his garrisons from the Khyber Pass, that measure was 
deliberately excluded from our plan of military operations for the 
of a war which we hoped to finish in a single campaign.” 

ch addressed to Lord Cranbrook, Simla, July 7th, 1879.) 


We are learning that we do not strengthen and consolidate a 
barbarous country and secure its friendship—by humiliating its 
riler and utterly destroying his independence. We shall see 
hat will be the issue of a still less hopeful experiment 
in Zululand. It seems that we shall have good cause to 
repent of our aggressions. But there are many who, 
if they are convinced that aggression is impolitic as well as 
wrong, are still dominated by the belief that to retire and to 
abandon conquest must be fatal to an Empire like ours. The 
following extract from Gibbon deserves their consideration :— 


“Jt was an ancient tradition, that when the Capitol was founded 
by one of the Roman kings, the god Terminus*(who presided over 
boundaries, and was represented, according to the fashion of that 
age, by a large stone) alone, among all the inferior deities, refused to 
yield his place to Jupiter himself. A favourable inference was 
drawn from his obstinacy, which was interpreted by the Augurs 
as a sure presage that the boundaries of the Roman power 
would never recede. During many ages the prediction, as it is usual, 
contributed to its own accomplishment. But though Terminus had 
resisted the majesty of Jupiter, he submitted to the authority of the 
Emperor Hadrian. The resignation of all the Eastern conquests of 
Trajan was the first measure of his reign. He restored to the 
Parthians the election of an independent sovereign, withdrew the 
Roman garrisons from the provinces of Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
and Assyria; and in compliance with the precept of Augus- 
tus, once more established the Euphrates as the frontier of 
the Empire... ... The general system of Augustus was 
equally adopted and uniformly pursued by Hadrian and by the 
two Antonines. They persisted in the design of maintain- 
ing the dignity of the Empire, without attempting to enlarge its 
limits. By every honourable expedient they invited the friendship of 
the Barbarians, and endeavoured to convince mankind that the Roman 
power, raised above the temptation of conquest, was actuated only by 
the love of order and justice. During a long period of forty-three 
years, their virtuous labours were crowned with success; and if 
we except a few slight hostilities, that served to exercise the 
Iegions of the frontier, the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius 
offer the fair ‘prospect of universal peace. The Roman name was 
revered among the most remote nations of the earth. The fiercest 
barbarians frequently submitted their differences to the arbitration 
of the Emperor ; and we are informed by a contemporary historian 
that he had seen Ambassadors who were refused the honour, which 
they came to solicit, of being admitted into the rank of subjects. 
The terror of the Roman arms added weight and dignity to the 
moderation of the Emperors. They preserved peace, by a constant 
preparation for war; and while justice regulated their conduct, they 
announced to the nations on their confines that they were as little 
disposed to endure, as to offer an injury.’”’ (“Decline and Fall,” 
chap. i.) 

Augustus had discovered, Gibbon says, “that in the prosecu- 
tion of remote wars, the undertaking became every day more 
dificult, the event more doubtful, and the possession more 


precarious and less beneficial.”—I am, Sir, &c. J. Lu. D. 





A NATIONAL CHURCH. 


(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Sir,—Permit me to say a word about a curiously puzzle-headed 
idea, now very popular with some of those who are incapable 
of exact thought, which I have last seen in Mr. Moggridge’s 
letter in your columns of the 27th ult. He says :—1. The Church 
must “adapt itself to the will and wants of the majority of 
Englishmen.” 2. It must represent “the national mind.” 3. 
It must “serve the wants and wishes of the majority of the 
people in each locality.” This is true, with some very stringent 
limitations, of a body like Parliament. It cannot be possibly 
true of any body whatever whose aim is, or ought to be, to 
Talse the public standard of thought, devotion, and morals 
Permanently, instead of itself fluctuating according to that 
standard’s variations. I put out of the question all purely 
ecclesiastical ideas, and simply rest the debate on the educa- 
tional character of a Church. Is it not, for example, one of 
the most cogent arguments against the working of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland, that the peasant clergy only too 


faithfully reflect the sentiments of the peasant laity, and do 
nothing whatever to check agrarian crime? Is not a precisely 
similar accusation lodged against the Russian village popes, 
that they do only too faithfully “ represent the national mind,” 
by being ignorant, superstitious, and drunken, besides being 
ready to preach up holy wars at any moment? For my 
present purpose, it does not matter a straw whether the body 
styling itself a Church be Catholic or Protestant, Positivist or 
Theist. All I insist upon is, that it cannot be a teacher of life 
and conduct at all, unless it be prepared to go determinedly 
counter to the will and wants of the majority, whenever the 
majority is wrong; to denounce national sins with the energy of 
an Isaiah or a Jeremiah, to set reform on foot with the per- 
severing zeal of a Hildebrand or a Luther. 

A Church such as Dean Stanley and Mr. Moggridge desire 
would probably have no reformers, and certainly no martyrs, 
and would always stand at the lowest conventional level of its 
time. A hospital wherein the medical staff was required to 
drug and diet the patients according to their general liking by 
a majority-vote, without taking the laws of health into account, 
a school where the boys had the right of dictating the subjects, 
length, and treatment of studies to the masters, would be sane 
and useful institutions, in comparison with such a Church. 

It is a law, admitting of no variation whatever, that the 
majority needs to be taught and guided by the intelligent 
minority ; and how to do this without suffering that minority 
to become an opppressive oligarchy, is one of the most difficult 
problems of free Governments. So far as the majority at any 
time does form sound and healthy opinions on any subject 
whatever, it is only in proportion as the once unpopular lessons 
of a minority have percolated through its mass. “ La reforme 
n’a jamais raison, le premier fois.” But Mr. Moggridge’s in- 
capacity for grasping this truth is greater than I have ever 
encountered before, since his scheme involves not merely one 
fluctuating standard of opinion, life, and conduct, but twenty 
thousand ; or whatever greater or less number of centres of 
Church organisation there may be in England and Wales, 
varying from, let us say, the views accepted by the congregation 
of Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, to those popular amongst the roughest 
artisans of the Black Country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

9 Red Lion Square. Ricnarp F. Lirr.epare. 





THE REASON OF BIRDS. 

(To THE EpiTok OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In your issue of the 27th ult., you quote a story told in 
some of the papers of hawks having been noticed, in parts of 
England and France, to fly after railway-trains in order to 
pounce on the small birds put up by the trains. You draw 
certain deductions, “if that story is true,” and say that “it 
needs precise verification.” I have myself observed a similar 
thing happen in India. The East-India Railway between the 
Toondla Junction and Agra runs at one place over a high 
embankment, the outside slopes of which are planted with the 
“babool” tree. The tops of these, three years ago, were about 
on a level with the windows of the carriages, and shook and 
waved as the train rushed by. 

Travelling one day in the same carriage with one of the rail- 
way staff, who had occasion to pass over the line very often, he 
told me, on approaching the spot, to look out for “the hawks 
chasing the birds.” As the tree-tops shook and swayed, the 
small birds flew out of them, and the hawks which, whether 
waiting or not, were close by, flew after them. It is, of course, 
possible that the neighbourhood may have been one favoured of 
hawks, who, seeing the birds in troubled flight, went after them. 
But there was no reason to suppose this, the gentleman attached 
to the railway had observed it as a new thing, and he had no 
doubt that the hawks came and waited because they knew the 
tree-tops would shake and the birds rush out.—1 am, Sir, &c., 

Savile Club, Sept. 29th. R. E. Forrest, P.W.D., India. 





THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
[To THE Eptror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Mr. Foxton’s case, described in your number for September 
20th, illustrates well the Irish land question, which so many 
Englishmen profess to be unable to understand. It is simply 
this: that whereas in Ireland, almost universally, farm buildings 
and permanent improvements are all made and maintained by 
the tenant, yet on account of such improvements, embodied in 





and inseparable from the land, the rent of farms has con- 
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tinually been raised on those who have made these improve- 
ments, just as it was proposed to do in Mr. Foxton’s case. 

Thom’s “ Directory,” an acknowledged authority, has for years 
thus described our land-tenure :—“ Landlords neither erect nor 
repair the farmsteads, and seldom expend money on permanent 
improvements, the maintaining and improving of the farm 
being thrown wholly on the tenant.’ Mr. Caird corroborates this ; 
he says, in “The Landed Interest,” “till a very recent period, 
the tenant made all the improvements, such as they were; he 
reclaimed the waste, built his own poor habitation.” Since the 
recent period of 1869, landlords have generally ceased to do 
what they did before, and by limiting and refusing to recognise 
the tenant-right interest—tacitly admitted before—they have 
discouraged the tenant from improving. There are many in- 
dispensable improvements which must be made by the tenant, 
if the owner will not make them, and vast tracts of moor and 
bog have been, within the memory of man, converted into 
fertile and profitable ground, wholly at the tenant’s expense; 
while rents have been continually rising, without any corre- 
sponding outlay by the landowners, who have grown rich at 
the expense of the occupiers. But though much has been done 
by the occupiers, it has often been badly done, and is but little in 
comparison to what might still be done. It is no wonder that, 
every inducement to thrift and industry being absent—except 
the good understanding which proved so futile to protect Mr. 
Foxton—Irish land should so often be badly cultivated, and 
the people wretchedly housed, badly fed, and badly clothed. 
With numbers, the greatest inducement to save has been 
that they. might get away to some country where they could 
reap the fruits of their own labour. 

If the Irish were contented under the present system, they 
would be undeserving of sympathy, and it would be useless to 
redress their grievances. I look on the present agitation, ac- 
companied as it is by the universal demand for the establishment 
by fair means of a peasant proprietary, as a hopeful and 
encouraging sign. ‘The party that resisted Mr. Gladstone’s 
Land Bill now profess to see in it complete satisfaction for 
all reasonable demands; yet, although a great step in princi- 
ple, it has practically failed to prevent the gradual appropriation 
of the tenants’ expenditure by an increase of rent. 

How can a nation of tenants-at-will be independent, patriotic, 
thrifty, and industrious ? and ought they to be contented ? The 
moral evils of our land system are greater than the material 
ones out of which they arise. But for the wholesome custom of 
tenant-right, which has tempered our system, matters would have 
been far worse than they are. Let me describe, as an illustration 
of the tenants’ improvements and the insufficient protection 
afforded to them, a small property with which I am intimately 
acquainted. It consists of 220 acres, and is occupied by 18 
tenants, paying on an average £15 each. On one farm, rent 
£45, the buildings erected by the tenant cost over £1,000. 
There is an acre of orchard, and nearly half an acre 
additional has just been planted with young trees. On 
the adjoining farm, four acres are under apple and damson 
trees; two other occupiers have, during the last year, each 
planted an acre with apple-trees. Some acres of moor have 
been reclaimed, and all the buildings on the property have been 
made and kept in repair by the tenants. In case of disturbance 
by ejectment or demand of increased rent, the amount of com- 
pensation which a tenant might obtain is absolutely uncertain, 
for it would without doubt be contended on the owner’s part 
that the buildings I have mentioned were unsuitable to a small 
farm, and it is probably an undecided question whether orchards 
are “suitable” or not at law, as they must be, to entitle a tenant 
to compensation. At any rate, the amount of compensation to 
be obtained would only be settled after an expensive, uncertain, 
and vexatious law-suit. Rather than engage in this, it is pro- 
bable that the tenant would agree to an increase of rent, which 
it would be possible to exact solely on account of the tenant’s 
expenditure. It must be admitted that every attempt to recon- 
cile the divergent interests of landlord and tenant by providing 
means for them to go to law with each other has failed. Even 
that section of the Irish Land Act which permits a tenant to 
register his improvements, has not been availed of. A yearly 
tenant never takes advantage of this provision, because to do so 
would be an offence to his landlord. 

It is idle to preach, as is done continually to the Irish farmers 
by their landlord and agent advisers, that the remedy for their 
sufferings is to be more thrifty and industrious, to farm more 
highly, to embark more capital in their business, as long as 





every inducement to such practices is absent. Atpresemen 
pound of capital the farmer puts into his business, every 
plemental industry he engages in, all outlay to make hima 
and family more comfortable, contribute to place him more 
more in the power of the landowner, if the latter wishes to raisehiy 
rents, as he very naturally and frequently does. he ¢, 
in fixing rents is always against the tenant, and must be ao: 
and until some method is devised of securing absolutely to the 
tenant the benefit of his improvements and expenditure, it 
is useless to expect him to be as thrifty, industrious, and im. 
proving as farmers are in other countries where it jg p 
for any man who has money to buy land in fee-simple, and lie 
independently and without fear of disturbance.—I am, Sir, &e, 
An Irnisu Lanp Rerorwg,, 








POETRY. 


IN A TIME OF TROUBLE. 
As an eagle, from the height, 
Looking down upon the lands, 
On forests black as night, 
Fair fields and desert sands, 


Sees the traveller below 

Losing heart, as, league on league, 
Long wildernesses show 

No end to his fatigue, 


So Faith, amid her stars, 
Beholding far beneath 

The bright or gloomy bars 
In the web of life and death, 


Sees weary hearts that deem 
The dark breadth is the whole, 

Sees happy hearts that dream 
The bright rays all their goal. 


Ah! let this faith be ours,— 
That even ’mid the pain, 

Above the present towers, 
And sees the nearing gain ; 


While, breadth by breadth, appears, 
As from the weaver’s hand, 
The pattern of the years 


Which God himself has planned. F. W.B. 








BOOKS. 


——_ 


CATHARINE AND CRAUFURD TAIT.* 

Mr. Benuam’s brief preface explains the purpose of this volume, 
and if apology be needed for publishing memories so sacred, it 
will be found in the frank words of Miss Tait, with whom and 
with the Archbishop the final decision rested. “If it ke 
thought,” she said, “that the history of my mother’s lifeis 
likely to do good, by helping and encouraging anybody i 
good living, then let the thing be done, but any other 
motive ought not to be heard of.” The hope expressed 
thus simply is likely to be fulfilled by the publication of this 
pathetic, though by no means depressing, narrative. Ina lite 
rary point of view, the biographies are injured from the formin 
which the book is cast. The Archbishop, in the first part, sup- 
plies some recollections of his wife and son; and in Part IL, Mr. 
Benham’s continuous narrative touches inevitably upon points 
that have been mentioned before. We do not say that this isa 
objection. On the contrary, it, perhaps, enhances the impress? 
every reader will receive of the extreme simplicity of the volume. 
The taste and judgment of the editor are also evident, in the 
modesty with which he keeps himself in the back-ground. 
The book will have a charm for a very large class of reader, 
but it is not a charm which can be at all adequately describel 
in a review. We shall endeavour, however, to take from the 
beautiful picture presented such hints as may be fitly tram 
ferred to our columns, the best notice which can be given @ 
such a volume being that which will send the reader most 
eagerly to the book itself. ae 

* Catharine and Craufurd Tait, Wife and Son of Archibald Campbell, Arcabishop g 
Canterbury: a Memoir. Edited, at the request of the Archbishop, by the ag 


Benham, B.D., with Two Portraits, eograved by Jeens. London; 
Co. 1879. 
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When Dr. Tait was at Rugby, his future wife, the daughter of 
n Spooner, came to stay with a friend in the neigh- 
and there she was wooed and won by the Head 
. The girl, young, beautiful, full of energy and intelli- 
and earnestly devout, had lived a retired country life, and 
had never even seen the sea until a year or two before her mar- 
46, How the courtship came about is so pleasantly told by 
Dr. Sandford, the Bishop of Gibraltar, that we must transcribe 
the passage. It was at his father’s house Catharine Spooner 
was staying: — , , 
«he was staying with us shortly after Dr. Tait had entered upon his 
duties a8 Head Master of Rugby School; and when the work of the 
day was over, often would the head master be seen galloping over to 
Duncharch, to spend the evening under my father's roof. We used 
at times, after dinner, to read aloud Walter Scott’s novels, or some 
other interesting book, and we all felt pleasure when Catharine 
Spooner took the book. On one occasion we were reading Agathos, 
gpd the made a false quantity in pronouncing the Greek word 
‘ ’ and was set right by the head master. She was very pretty 
and graceful, in those sunny days, and, moreover, had a sweetness, a 
,anda charm of manner which were peculiarly attractive. 
She won the heart of every one at Dunchurch. Her lightest wish 
was law to my brother and myself. Nothing would we not have done 
towina smile from her, or a kindly word. Her engagement was 
news to the home circle at the Vicarage...... My father, on 
hearing of the engagement, wrote to the head master that he was glad 
to find that he had taught Catharine the right way to pronounce 
‘Agape.’ ” 
The removal to the busy life of a public school must have 
been a great change to the young wife. And the atmosphere 
of Rugby proved in some respects uncongenial. Some family 
influences had led her warmly to favour what was then known 
as the Oxford School, and years afterwards she said to the 
Archbishop’s sister, “ Had I not fallen in love with your brother, 
[should long ere this have been a nun; and a very bad nun I 
should have made.” She was destined to pursue a nobler 
yocation, but a certain regard for the Anglican view of Christ- 
ianity remained, and the doctrine of Sacramental grace “ deeply 
influenced all her after-life.” The following anecdote is char- 
acteristic :—“ A University Don, who has since become strictly 
orthodox, was visiting Rugby, and gave utterance to some theo- 
logical opinion or other which scared and grieved her. Her 
precautionary measure was prompt. She left the room, shut 
herself into a spare room, and repeated aloud the Apostles’ 
Creed.” 

Mrs. Tait’s winning grace and unaffected sympathy won the 
heart of the Rugby boys, and of all who came under her influ- 
ence, Her naturalness and simplicity, her joyousness of heart, 
and tenderness of feeling—united, be it said, to a splendid con- 
stitution and a well-disciplined mind—fitted her for any position 
to which she might be called. Among other gifts, she had that 
of a financier, and the Archbishop writes that if his affairs have 
been well managed, it was her doing. “ Rigid punctuality in 
payment, clear balancing of the accounts on certain stated days, 
and methodical arrangement, these were the main features of 
her system ;” and the story is told of how the young wife of 
twenty-four convicted a Rugby Master, with a great reputation 
for finance, of a serious mistake in his calculations. The sense 
of duty and the capacity for work were united to a buoyant 
nature. She used to say that when a young girl, she would 
laugh to herself through mere joyousness of spirit ; and a story 
is told illustrative of this light-heartedness, which, as Mr. 
Benham truly says, is too good to be lost:— During one of 
the Rugby vacations, the master took his young wife to St. 
Leonard’s ; and there was a ball in the house in which they were 
visiting. It was the first time she had seen such a sight, and 
she broke out into admiration. Her husband came up in the 
midst of it. ‘Come, let us try,’ said he, and immediately flew 
round the room with her in a waltz. ‘Oh, it was delicious !’ 
she said.” No one who reads this memoir can doubt that Mrs. 
Tait’s life was a happy one, and that her joy in the saddest mo- 
ments was due to “ the sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever.” 
There were days of bitterest anguish in store for the wife and 
mother. Five years after the marriage, Dr. Tait was struck 
down with rheumatic fever, and more than once in later years 
he was brought near to the gates of death. His first great ill- 
hess was followed by the removal to Carlisle, and there, in the 
Deanery, occurred the terrible tragedy which, as we well re- 
member, excited the deepest. sympathy even in persons unac- 
(™uainted with the sufferers. Within five weeks, in the spring 
of 1856, five little daughters, the eldest ten, the youngest under 

two, were swept away by that dreadful scourge of children, 
Searlet-fever. When this occurred, Mrs. Tait was still suffering 
from the weakness of a recent confinement, and what the blow 








was to the parents will be understood by all who have loved and 
lost children. The bereaved mother wrote an account of this 
time of sorrow for the perusal of her family and a few friends. 
After her death, a memorandum was found addressed to her son 
Craufurd, expressing her wish that the little narrative should 
be published. “As the suffering,” she writes, “is one which 
must recur over and over again while the world lasts, it may 
speak a word of help and comfort to those upon whom a 
similar burden is laid, and who are feeling that it is too 
heavy for them to bear.” It is inserted in the volume, and oc- 
cupies about 140 pages. A more touching narrative was never 
written, and few mothers will read it with dry eyes. At this 
juncture, owing partly, we believe, to the sympathy felt by the 
Queen, the Dean of Carlisle was offered the See of London; and 

glad, no doubt, were the parents to escape from the scene of so 

much sorrow. 

Mrs. Tait’s work in London was such as befitted a bishop's 
wife. She forgot herself in ministering to others, and set on 
foot several benevolent plans for the benefit of sick and poor, 
the principal of them being the Orphanage which is now in- 
separably associated with her name. “I used to say,” writes a 
friend, “ one never knew what one was in for when one went 
out driving with her, for she took you one minute to call upon a 
Duchess, and the next into the ward of a hospital.” In the 
garden at Fulham pleasant parties of clergy and laity used to 
meet, and she writes at one time of having probably a thousand 
of the former. An emu had been sent from Australia, and 
when on one occasion it was turned out into the meadow to be 
seen by the guests, the cows resented the intrusion, and gave 
chase to the unfortunate bird. “ Hallo! exclaimed Dean Mil- 
man excitedly, ‘there goes Colenso, and all the Bishops after 
him.’” There are some pleasant but rare glimpses of leisure 
moments during the London life, and it is amusing to learn 
how, when reading Miss Austen’s mma aloud in the even- 
ings, the Bishop appropriated to himself the name of “ Mr. 
Woodhouse.” Reading aloud was a constant habit in 
those days, and we are told that on such occasions 
the children and their mother always made clothes for the poor. 
Every kind of Christian activity was familiar to this admirable 
woman, whose pleasures were to be found in the path of duty. 
To her, the “stern lawgiver,” to quote Wordsworth’s familiar 
words, did indeed “ wear the Godhead’s most benignant grace.” 
Her earnestness and zeal in good works inspired enthusiasm in 
others, and George Moore used to say that though he did not 
always approve of her plans, he never could resist her. Her 
large heart and noble charity enabled her to sympathise with 
goodness under all its phases, and according to the Superior of 
a Sisterhood, there are few things in which her example is more 
worthy of note “than the way in which she could apprehend 
the truth and beauty of another’s mind, while seeing the same 
truths herself from a different point of view.” With certain 
forms of worship, however, she was unable to sympathise, and 
while “ she never talked with a spiritually-minded Christian of 
any denomination without feeling her heart warm towards him 
and his work,” she showed no appreciation for the worship of 
the Presbyterian Church, and “even in Switzerland and Ger- 
many always felt a sort of shudder at the bareness of the 
ecclesiastical arrangements.” 

Years passed on, and from Fulham, Bishop Tait was trans- 
lated to Lambeth. The change in dignity and responsibility 
only added fresh impetus to Mrs. Tait’s genial activity. The 
gardens at Lambeth were filled with visitors, as had been those 
at Fulham; time was found for visiting the sick and poor; and 
individual cases were not overlooked, in what Dr. Johnson 
would have called the suffusion of general benevolence. A 
pleasant picture, too, is drawn of the life led at Addington and 
Stonehouse; and the way in which she performed her charities 
in the country, and gained a practical knowledge of the manage- 
ment of her gardens and farms, shows an unusual capacity for 
work, and that a wise judgment regulated her enthusiasm. It 
was of others she always thought in the first place, and “ it 
seemed as if it would have made her positively unhappy that 
God should have bestowed on her so many common worldly 
blessings, unless she had been able to share them with all who 
were brought within her influence.” 

Other daughters had been born to compensate for the loss of 
the five little ones at Carlisle, but Craufurd was Mrs. Tait’s 
only son, and round him her warmest affections were entwined. 
There is no attempt in this volume to credit the young man 
with extraordinary ability, but the talents he undoubtedly 
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possessed were wisely used, and his purity and beauty of char- 
acter made him universally beloved. His position gave him 
opportunities such as are rarely enjoyed by young clergymen, 
but it was to the gracious development of a singularly guileless 
nature that he owed the affection he inspired. The highest 
prospects of usefulness and happiness were before Craufurd 
Tait, when death summoned him away. He was not yet 
thirty, he was engaged to be married, he had just been 
appointed to the important living of St. John’s, Notting Hill; 
but he was ready to give up all, and the calmness with 
which he received the announcement that the end was near was 
in accordance with the unwavering trust that had inspired him 
through the different stages of his short life. When the end 
came, “ he was,” writes the Archbishop, “ the calmest of us all, 
and almost seemed to be helping us to bear up.” To the mother, 
this loss proved more than her strength could bear :— 

“She by no means shut herself up with her grief. She ‘ endured, 
as seeing Him whois invisible,’ and went about her daily work courage- 
ously as ever. But the change which sorrow wrought upon her 
countenance, the furrowed cheeks and rapidly whitening hair, told 
what had else been almost untold.”’ 

Six months later, and she had followed the son she loved so well. 

Our bare sketch of a memoir which depends for all its inter- 
est upon details must necessarily be unsatisfactory. It is only 
by a number of small circumstances, and by a variety of sug- 
gestive remarks, that the impression is made which will abide 
with the reader when he shuts up the volume. The narrative 
teaches some significant lessons, in this age of religious contro- 
versy and strife. It is a book for the time, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury deserves the thanks of the public for allowing it 
to be published. 





AN ANGLO-HIBERNIAN NOVEL.* 

Tre moods of this book are strong and sustained, if not especi- 
ally varied, The prevailing tone is gloomy, rainy, and uncom- 
fortable: the wind moans in the reader’s ears, and ever and 
anon shrieks madly across some lonely heath; chilly fogs arise, 
the heavens are dark, the roads slippery with mud; people 
struggle about in heavy ulsters or other outside garments, which 
become more and more drenched with the immitigable rain. In 
country villages, stolid and brutal peasants inflame themselves 
with beer, and give chase to mysterious outcasts in bloody rags, 
ghastly of countenance, with burning, staring eyes. Grim 
gamekeepers, with evil smiles or scowls of fury, dog the inno- 
cent footsteps of well-intentioned, but unlucky young Irish 
people. Now a black river glides noiselessly past our feet, as 
we stumble in the wet grass of the slippery bank. Hark! 
what footsteps are those ? what smothered voices? what dim 
forms, like shadows, flitting across the gloom? A torch flashes 
—many torches! a shot rings out—more than one! a human 
shriek of agony ensues, and there lies his wicked little lordship, 
with a ghastly wound in his shirt-front. Hereupon must follow 
scenes of domestic woe; lonely watchers surprised by the white 
faces of murderous convicts pressed against the midnight window- 
pane; the dooris opened; blood and rags, and unkempt beard and 
locks, and burning, staring eyeballs, are all upon us once more. 
Now, since you are a Roman Catholic, swear upon the Cross that 
you will not betray me! It is done. Therefore, when the trial 
comes on, poor Madge dare not, for her oath’s sake, save poor, 
dear Conn by confessing the truth; and the evil-eyed game- 
keeper, and the slender, unprincipled, beautiful, and mysterious 
ward of his late lordship are consequently enabled to swear 
away his innocent life,—almost. We can partly excuse the 
gamekeeper, who had an old grudge to settle; but we are 
scandalised by the beautiful ward. What! swear away the life 
of aman whom you not only know to be innocent, but whose 
strong arms were round you, and whose passionate kisses were 
upon your lips, at the very moment that the fatal shot was fired ! 
It is too bad, especially as you had £10,000 and the jewels left 
you by the will, and might, therefore, have married him, and 
lived to be the respectable mother of an Anglo-Hibernian family 
in the bogs of Ballymoy. 

But leaving the moods aside, let us examine the story from 
other points of view. Being the story of a trial, it suffers, as 
such stories must, from two causes. In the first place, all 
that portion of the book which precedes the doing of the fatal 
deed must needs be so contrived as to make the circumstantial 
evidence at the trial set dead against the innocent accused. In 
the second place, the accused must inevitably be saved by in- 

* Madge Dunraven: a Novel, By the Author of ** Queen of Connaught,” &c. 3 yols. 
London; Bentley. 1879. 








a 
calculable means, just as the noose is settling round his 
nor can any amount of seeming danger wherewith the ingengj ' 
of the author invests him, shake for one instant our serene 2 
viction that it will come out all right at last. Now, these 4 
drawbacks, because they give the reader too plain a view pr 
writer’s method and machinery; we see him craftily pulling his 
ropes, and colouring his scenery, and preparing the pots which 
contain his blue and red lights; and we say, “ This ig 
thunder,—it is zine !” And if a plot of this predestinate de. 
scription is injurious to the reader, to the writer it is yet more 
so, and to the characters of the story most of all. These last 
unfortunate personages must never forget, from the earliest 
dawn of their existence, that they are to be the principals, or the 
accessories, or the witnesses, or the accused, of the fatal crime: 
and they must think, speak, act, and develop themselves, not as 
nature would have them do, but as the dramatic and construc. 
tive necessities of the grand “situation” require. This, in ogr 
opinion, is a state of things not favourable to the conscientious 
and unexaggerated portrayal of character; and young author 
especially would do well to keep themselves clear of it, The 
creative gift is not too common among our recent novelists, 
and care should be taken by them not to handicap whatever 
faculty of the kind they may be lucky enough to possess, 

But to tell the truth, we doubt whether the author of Madge 
Dunraven is at her best in the portrayal of character. |p 
her present work, at all events, there is no very striking or 
consistent figure; and this, although no attempt is made to 
produce anything out of the common run. ‘The failure fully 
to realise a complex and powerful personality may be forgiven 
to the fiction-monger, in consideration of the excellence of the 
intention; but when he flies only at small game, we have 
a right to expect that he shall bring them down to the 
reader’s comprehension. In Madge Dunraven we meet with 
nobody who enlarges or elevates our knowledge of human 
nature; nor are we made to see and hear distinctly those in 
whose existence we are asked to believe. Not that they are 
carelessly presented; there is, properly speaking, very little 
careless work of any kind in the book ; but there is a lack of 
sharpness and raciness of outline, their action is warped by the 
exigencies of what the writer knows they have to do, rather 
than by what the reader sees that they have done; and they 
are too much tinged, at various times, by the prevailing hue of 
their various surroundings. Madge herself, the true-hearted, 
tender, courageous little Irish maiden, by whom we have every 
desire to be captivated, provokingly eludes our homage, by r- 
fusing to give us any reasonable account of herself, or, shall we 
say, by neglecting to collect into a tangible and recognisable 
individuality the numerous charming attributes wherewith the 
author credits her. She is dispersed and unsatisfying, like the 
photograph of a person who has walked across the field of the 
camera, instead of standing still in front of it. As for Conn, 
the broad-shouldered, hot-hearted, handsome Irish lad, he’ 
is two persons, if not three, during the course of the 
tale; and in his latter phases, he fails to retain the respect 
and affection which we were prepared to lavish upon him in 
his earlier state. Moreover, during the course of a trial, and 
imprisonment lasting not more than two or three months, he 
contrives to add no less than thirty years to his apparent age; 
although, as the author is careful to inform us, the colour of his 
hair remains unaltered. George Aldyn, the second hero, is the 
most clearly conceived character in the book; and the most 
commendable passages are those in which is delineated the 
gradual bettering, under Madge’s influence, of this young gentle- 
man’s blasé and cynical disposition. Matthew Dalton, the 
mysterious and ghastly-visaged vagabond, always bleeding, 
always wringing wet, and always wiping his forehead with the 
cuff of his ragged coat, is consistent in his improbability, ifim 
nothing else; nevertheless, the presentation of him is occasion 
ally forcible, and always unpleasant. Rosamond, the beautiful 
ward of doubtful parentage, who is the recipient of most of the 
passionate kisses and vehement embraces, is, upon the whole, 
tolerably well sketched, and should have been made more of. 
But she, like Conn, dwindles into insipidity at the end, and the 
astounding perjury which she commits at the trial is grotesquely 
impossible, and was, we fear, ascribed to her merely for the sake 
of dramatic effect. And by-the-by, we are inclined to suspect 
that the author of this novel intended, when she began it, © 
bring it to a conclusion different from that which she has 
actually given it. We think she would have done more wisely 
to carry out her original intention. Rosamond and Georg? 
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are par’ and as the latter is reclaimed by | had everything in his favour. The House of Savoy was not 
Madge, 8° should the former have been by Conn. It is true | only one of the “ oldest » families in Europe, but its members 
A sensational episode or two would have been missed by | had ever been distinguished for honour and courage. And the 
-. arrangement, iat we would gladly have dispensed with | Duke of Savoy was not merely proud of his ancestors, which is 

ased truth and delicacy of the | in itself a harmless vanity enough, but he took them, or the best 


allel characters ; 


them for the sake of the incre 

alternative construction. However, novelists must write their | among them, for his examples, which is avery different thing; and 

own stories jn their own WY, and if they yield to the tempta- he determined that he would do nothing that should disgrace the 

tion of sacrificing what is subtle and difficult to what is striking | House of the Sabauds. Strange to say, the man who united Italy 

and easy; they will probably gain m popularity what they lose | under his own sway had but little Italian blood in his veins. His 
mother, indeed, was a daughter of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 


jn reputation. = : 
mA if Madge Dunraven has many defects, it 1s not without | but his grandmother was a Saxon Princess, and the Dukes of 
ar andeasy. | the House of Savoy were neither Italian nor French but were 


The style in which it is written is cle 
for such attractiveness as it possesses, upon descended from a Teutonic Prince, the namesake of the present 
King of Italy, “ Humbert of the White Hand,” a Saxon of the 


9 vulgar 3 ; ‘ : : 
oe A good deal of picturesque effect 3s obtained by the | tenth century, who, banished by his uncle, the Emperor Otho 
ig the English with the Irish char- | IIL, acquired and ruled over large territories in Savoy. In the 


device of contrastir 
acter, though the coldness and stiffness of the one and the | course of the thirteenth century, we find the brave, ambitious, 


simplicity ‘and unconventionality of the other are perhaps @ and gifted Dukes of Savoy intermarrying with the most powerful 
trifle overdone. The descriptions of scenery and of meteoro- | royalties in Europe, and commanding extraordinary respect 
logical phenomena are open to no worse charge than that of | and consideration. Emmanuel Philibert, after resisting the 
being dolorously common-place ; but they show observation and encroachments of the Swiss, the Spanish, and the French on 
care, and they are seldom extravagant and incorrect. The his father’s little State, attached himself to the Emperor 
ral effect, however, of both the scenery and the per- | Charles V., and followed the Imperial standard over half 
water-colour drawings which young ladies Europe. He was offered the hand of Elizabeth Tudor of 
flat and unmodu- England, but hearing that the Princess herself was not quite: 
jated, and there is a cautious avoidance of detail. It is in cor- agreeable to the match, he declined. He then married the 
rect and felicitous detail that the true artist, in novels as well as Duchess de Berry, sister of the King of France—this 
in water-colours, is revealed. By this he shows, not only that marriage being part of the treaty by which his dominions 
he knows how to work, but that he enjoys working. And no | were restored—and he had one son, who succeeded him. 
artist who does not enjoy using pen or pencil ought to take either | Victor Amadeo was the first Prince of the Sabaud family 
in hand. We take the liberty to recommend to the author of | who assumed the title of King, in 1703, and having married a 
Madge Dunraven a careful consideration of the method of such | niece of Louis XIV.—which gave the French an excuse for in- 
men as Richardson and Balzac. She describes often enough, | terfering in the affairs of Savoy—he had the temerity to declare 


and at sufficient length, and yet her descriptions are scamped. | war against the Grand Monarque, and after a successful 
She does not describe the right things. 


Her feeling is better campaign, to conclude a most favourable treaty of peace. 
and truer than her sight. She can never so immerse herself in | Victor Emmanuel’s father, Carlo Alberto, was born in 1798, and 
her story as to forget that she is writing it. Much that she does | was educated in Liberal principles by his mother, a Saxon 
would win our commendation, if we could but divest ourselves | princess, and served in the army under Napoleon. In 1831 he 
of the notion that she intended it to be commendable. It lacks | came to the throne, his uncle having abdicated rather than reform 
spontaneity. The best literature seems to grow out of the mind of | his government, and his father, who immediately succeeded him, 
the reader as he reads, and it is only by a deliberate 


effort that | having been devoted to the Austrian power. Carlo Alberto him- 
he realises his detachment from it. Great writers, no matter how | self lived in troublons times, and it was ever his hard fate to be- 
oppressive their egotism and self-deceit when away from their misunderstood. He was execrated as a tyrant and a T'edescho, 
desks, become impersonal as soon as they return to them again. while Pio IX., the new Pope, was the hero of the Liberal party 
Their art absorbs them, in their own despite. Who more vain | in Italy. But Massimo Azeglio knew better, and to him is due 
than Goldsmith or than Balzac 2 And yet, who could pick out | the honour of steering the frail bark of Italian liberty through 
from Pere Goriot or from The Vicar of Wakefield the personali- the stormy seas of the time immediately preceding 1848. The 
ties of their author ? The author of Madge Dunraven is not a 


granting of the Constitution to Piedmont ; the mortal offence 

great writer, but if she had not been greatly above the average, | given to Austria by the royal proclamation of February 7th, 
both in design and execution, we should not have intruded upon | 1848, while the hymn of Pio Nono was sung at every theatre 
her so much untoward criticism and advice. We believe that | in Italy, amid rapturous applause ; the declaration of war by 
she may do far finer work than she has thought of doing yet; | Italy against the sfran iero; Mazzini, the Pope, the King of 
but then, she must be something more than commendable, and Naples, and Carlo Alberto fighting nominally under the same 
banner,—these are burning pages of modern history connected 


gome merits. 


The story depends, ; 
impropriety. The characters do not talk fashionable 


gene 
sons resembles those 
roduce at watering-places ; the colouring is 











something better than conscientious. 
ve with the early days of Victor Emmanuel, who distinguished 
VICTOR EMMANUEL* himself as a soldier in victory and in defeat at Santa Lucia 
and at Goito, at Custozza and at Novara—and who succeeded 


NEARLY “sixty years ago,” when I taly was @ loose geographical to the apparently tottering throne of his ancestors, not in the 
expression, and when the various States of the Italian peninsula ordinary course of nature and of history, but on the abdication 
— <a — ad — and priests, and patriots and plotters, of his father after the disastrous defeat of his army, and the 
and Carbonari and Sanfedisti, to Bourbon monarchs and still more disastrous destruction of his hopes by the break-up 
nana vee at the time when the least liberal govern- | of the unreal and false Italian league and the Austrian victory 
ments and institutions that lave ever flourished in modern times | (ver Piedmont left alone at Novara , 
attracted so many celebrated Englishmen who found their opinions On March 20th, 1849, It lian Unit seemed a dream of @ 
and their practice too liberal for their own country, when Italy ee : kine an ‘ a be ond be Y vicknawt Prepon 
was the home of Byron, and Leigh Hunt, and ae. and Shelley, aaa. i and Benes scone alike hopeless And this 
sad Tom Mosse, 0d Lol tern ne sa Ce a was the time when Victor Emmanuel, by abdication sovereigls 
etal the a sent iittle regarded, a ‘rince with a great futare of a little nook of a kingdom, shook his sword at Marshat 
F ae a poe A. +413 on Fe: | Radetsky and the victorious Austrians, and shouted, “ Per Dio 

or he was destined to weld together, within less than half-a- Italia pa Twos be site beast But pon pte ig tyler it 
century, all the States and cities “ oe peninsale = o one | o that day could have foretold how soon the bold prophecy 
country ; and under enormous difficulties, amid gigantic con- oe 
flicts with both temporal and spiritual forces, with friends as was to be fulfilled. sate the difficulties i “ 

eciate the difficulties mm 1e way 


well as with enemies, to fashion the whole into a first-class In order ourselves to appr : ed 
must try and realise the condition 











of its accomplishment, we 
of Italy at the time. Livin 
apt to lose 
the eternal importance of con 
hard for a King to be a hero to his century a5 

eg eT to be a hero to his valet- 
anuel 11. First King of Maly. By G.8.Godkin. London: | spondents who write modern history, and form mo 


g in history, as it were, we are 
sight of the greatness of contemporary changes, 
temporary events. It is almost as 
for a gentleman 
de-chambre. The special corre- 
dern opinions, 


European Power. 
Victor Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, the eldest son of Charles 


Albert, of Savoy Carignano, King of Piedmont and Sardinia, 
was born on March 14th, 1814, at the Carignano Palace, in 
Turin. As far as “ breeding * was concerned, the young Prince 


* A Life of Victor Emm 
Macmillan. 1879. 
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cannot have great deeds to recount in every letter; but small 
gossip, and amusing anecdotes, even if more or less disparaging, 
are easily collected, or invented, and are sure of pleasing the 
public taste. And there are few among us, in these busy days, 
who have time to pause and look back, or to take comprehen- 
sive views of the career of a personage, of the fate of a policy, 
of the growth of a kingdom, or of an idea. Sufficient unto the 
day is the news thereof. And so it comes to pass that Victor 
Emmanuel II., first King of Italy, who lived and died in the 
life-time of so many of us, and who fought and won in the re- 
collection of almost all, is to us scarcely what may be called a his- 
torical character. We know more of the bluff physiognomy, the 
exaggerated moustachios, and the many gallantries of the eager 
sportsman,—the Re galantuomo, than of the keen-witted and 
single-minded statesman, who devoted his whole life to the 
accomplishment of one great object; and who after years of 
wonderful patience, and of still more wonderful self-restraint, 
mercilessly harassed by his many enemies, constantly foiled by 
his friends, and compelled to bear arms against his beloved, but 
too impetuous subjects; misunderstood by the Liberals, ana- 
thematised and excommunicated by the Clericals, hampered by 
want of money, restrained by doubtful alliances, succeeded in 
accomplishing that object, and making for himself a name which 
will live in the history of Europe when those of so many of the 
more honoured of his contemporaries will have been long and 
deservedly forgotten. 

In the biography of Victor Emanuel which has just been 
published by Messrs. Macmillan, Mr. Godkin has done his work 
thoroughly and well. He has succeeded in compressing into 
the limits of two very handy volumes all the principal events 
of the public life of the late King of Italy. He has, further- 
more, given us in a few pages a view of the condition of the 
peninsula at the time of Victor Emmanuel’s birth, which is both 
interesting and valuable. We are apt to forget by how very 
few years we are removed from dungeons and fetters, from 
clerical despotism and official tyranny, from the horrors of the 
Inquisition and the dark cells of Austrian prisons, Bourbon 
executions, and Papal tortures. 

Mr. Godkin has written a history of the public career of the 
Piedmontese King, and while he does not attempt to deny the 
immorality of his private life, he indulges no idle or prurient 
curiosity, by dressing up the details of that one side of his 
character which no one can admire, but with which the world at 
large has nothing whatever to do. And this is all the more 
commendable in the author, inasmuch as he is by no means a 
one-sided admirer of the King of Italy—one of those injudicious 
friends who can see nothing wrong in their pet hero. He tells 
us indeed that he wishes to present an impartial view of a man 
who is alternately painted in the strongest colours as an angel or 
a demon; and we think he has succeeded in doing so. But the 
temptation to make his work more piquant by the introduction 
of scandalous stories, or glimpses of ‘the loose private life of the 
royal hero of many a love-adventure, must have been strong ; 
and we admire Mr. Godkin all the more for resisting it. But 
his work is very far from being dull. From that one unpardon- 
able fault it is completely free, and the natural interest of the 
stirring events of Victor Emmanuel’s life easily and pleasantly 
treated, is enhanced by many characteristic anecdotes and many 
touches of local colour. Too many speeches perhaps are introduced 
and printed verbatim, but they are none of them very long. Still, 
although at first they give a certain reality and vividness 
to the story, after a time they become somewhat wearisome. 
Mr. Godkin’s own style is curiously simple, and constantly 
reminds us of that of Lawh’s Tales from Shakespeare. The 
following passage will show what we mean :— 

“The King promoted Alfonzo La Marmora to the highest rank, and 
loaded him with honours ; but he did not wish the General to resume 
his place in the Cabinet, because on some points they differed strongly. 
Cavour, however, persuaded the King that the uncompromising 
soldier's services were necessary, and he yielded. ‘The King loves 
and esteems you sincerely,’ wrote the Count to his friend. And La 
Marmora loved and esteemed Victor Emmanuel; nevertheless, they 
often disagreed. ‘Now that you have resumed office,’ said the King, 
‘I hope you will do as I wish.’—‘ Sire, I will do my duty now, as 
always,’ was the proud reply.” 

But Mr, Godkin is not merely a printer of speeches and a 
chronicler of stirring events. He has arranged his materials 
with taste and judgment, and without obtruding his views upon 
Italian politics, he allows us to read very clearly between 
the lines, and see the causes and the consequences of many 
events, the why and the how of many a puzzling line of policy. 
Of the King’s firm and valued friends, of those good 





” et, 
men and true who did yeoman’s service in the work the: 
master had in hand, of Cavour and La Marmora, of 
and Azeglio, there is abundant mention in Mr, Godkin’s 
And while he avoids the popular and plausible ideg 
the “maker of Italy” was not Victor Emmannel but 
. . ’ 
Cavour alone, he is at all times ready to do ample just 
: ; : -: Ple Justice to 
the important assistance which the King and the cause of the 
King’s country received from the King’s friends. And no one 
could have admitted or proclaimed this more fully, more loudly 
_ “ ’ 
or more generously than Victor Emmanuel himself, His bio. 
grapher should do no less. Altogether, we think Mr. Godkin’, 
work is not only a bit of very pleasant reading for the general 
reader, but is worthy of a permanent place on our book-shelves 
We only regret that want of space prevents us from givi 
some longer extracts from its spirited and interesting pages 
The following anecdotes are sufficiently characteristic :-— 

“ One of his Ministers warned him that an Interdict could not take 
effect in his State, unless the document were put into the hands of 
the Sovereign. ‘If that is the case,’ replied the King,’ ‘you may be 
content. Whenever I see a priest who looks as if he wanted to 
speak to me, I will put my hands in my pockets, and never take them 
out till he is gone.’ ”’ 

“When the King went to hear service in the Cathedral of 
Pisa one day, with all his Court, and a following of citizens 
which numbered some thousands, he found the great entrance 
closed against him. Some one proposed forcing the door, and 
the indignant people only wanted the slightest assent to give ex. 
pression to their feelings by some overt act against the priestly autho. 
rity. But the King, seeing a side-door open, said, smiling, ‘ Let ug 
pass in here, my friends; it is a narrow way that leads to Paradise,’ 
Very soon after the same thing happened at Bologna. The King, on 
visiting the Duomo, was received by one or two inferior clergy ata 
side-entrance. Great indignation was expressed by the citizens, go 
much so, that the Bishop was somewhat alarmed, and came to apolo. 
gise to the King, excusing his absence on the plea of illness. The 
King replied :—‘ You were quite right not to inconvenience yourself, 
my lord. I do not go to church to visit priests, but to worship 
God.’ ”’ 





THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN.* 
{FIRST NOTICE.) 
Tuts is a formidable, but refreshing idea. There is a youthful 
literary ardour about it which flavours of America. It is some- 
what consoling, when criticism is so incessantly teasing us by 
picking holes in our pet but questionable heroes, to fall back on 
the feeling of security the unquestionably great give us, those 
whose greatness remains when all smaller things have filtered 
through the sieve of history into oblivion, described poetically 
by Mr. Emerson in his rather tall preface. “The great men of 
the past did not slide by any fortune into their high place. 
They have been selected by the severest of all judges,—Time. 
As the snow melts in April, so has this mountain lost in every 
generation a new fragment. Every year new particles have 
dropped into the flood, as the mind found them wanting in per- 
manent interest, until only the Titans remain.” This idea of 
collecting the Titans together may strike some minds as much 
American conversation does, as young and naif, as touching 
what we all know with the excited eagerness of a new discovery, 
But it may be questioned whether the old intellectual literary 
world, which gives itself airs and is blasé, invariably knows 
its alphabet well enough to justify its airs? Are we not 
all, in these days of so-called culture, too much inclined to 
indulge in the pleasures of criticising, and not enough in the 
pleasures of appreciation? Being up to the passing writing of 
the day, and forming an opinion thereupon, is doubtless more 
socially useful than being up in the writings of the Titans, the 
truths of all days, and being animated by a righteous enthu- 
siasm for them. In ordinary literary society, there is nothing 
very brilliant to be made out of thoroughly knowing your Bible, 
your Homer, or your Shakespeare; smart criticism on such 
works does not come easy, and sounds at best out of place 
Such works do not afford much scope for display or discus- 
sion. It is only the very great men, the Gladstones, who 
dare take much vivid interest in school-day literature. 
In every-day society, doing honour to the great is gener- 
ally felt to be a bore, and besides producing less effect, it 
requires some real trouble. But, after all, the great are the 
great, and the best minds feed on the best things, for they have 
in them the truth of all times. As each important subject 
crops up, you have but to go the Titans, and they will say better 
things about the wraie vérité of the matter than can be found in 
the highest-toned periodical literature, though this will be 





* The Hundred Greatest Men. Portraits of the Hundred Greatest Men of History, 
reproduced from Fine and Rare Steel Engravings. Vol. L, Poetry.—Poets, 





Dramatists, and Novelists. London : Sampson Low and Co. 
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aut infinitely useful in directing the way to the truths of the 
“sang on the passing interests of the day. For men who have 
to act, that is the practical use of.- book-learning, and of course 
is the idea which makes the study of classics in schools so 
gniversal. But the truths of all times, truths the study of 
ghich it may be right to begin life with in the school-room, 
cannot certainly be fully seized or understood there. It re- 
quires the experience of life to appreciate them, to acknowledge, 
enjoy; and profit from their infinite superiority. lt is well 
enough to give the highest standard from the earliest years ; 
hut we must not forget that the keenest and most vivid interests 
of those early years are not- generally attached to the school- 
yoom, but to the cricket-field, or some other equally unliterary 
arena, and that it is only when the best of the mind is bent on a 
subject that the really lasting lessons are learnt from it. The 
sentimental side of the Titans is very telling, and comes in use- 
fully at college, when the sensibilities are awakening to the 
romantic side of life; but the great weight of their wisdom is 
only fully appreciated in the wide field of life when, so often, 
they are fading into dim shadows in the minds of men of action. 
There is no doubt the world reads too much of what is only pass- 
ing literature. It may be good to read some, but in life there is 
not time enough for everything, and if we want really right and 
high culture, we must not forget our Titans. We must keep 
them, a living source of wisdom, in our minds, to apply to when 
time for action comes, and to help us in gauging the powers of 
contemporary aspirants to the Titan’s crown. 
Such a collection as this portfolio is useful as a reminder of 
the dates and a catalogue of the chief works of the greatest 
writers, besides being a portrait-gallery in a very portable form. 
It is prefaced by a short paper by Emerson, already quoted 
from, one by Matthew Arnold, and a short note explanatory of 
the object of the work. We are told,—* In the preparation of 
the present work, an attempt has been made to separate the 
facts of civilisation into classes, and to gather together in each 
class the portraits of the few great leaders, who, from the be- 
ginning of history down to the present time, have been its 
representatives.” The first volume contains the portraits and 
short account of the lives and work of Homer, Pindar, Auschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Menander, Lucretius, 
Virgil, Dante, Rabelais, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Moliére, Goethe, and Scott. Before considering the engravings, 
we must stop to object to part of Mr. M. Arnold’s preface, the 
most important piece of writing in this first volume. He says, 
“For us to-day, what ground of the superiority of poetry is 
most evident, the most notable? Surely its solidity. Already 
we have seen Aristotle prefer it to history on this very ground. 
Poetry has, says he, a higher wisdom and a more serious worth 
than history.”” So far we agree, but Mr. Arnold, we think, 
over-theorises when he goes on to say, “Compare poetry with 
other efforts of the human spirit besides history. Compare it 
with art. It is more intellectual than art, more interpretive. 
Along with the plastic representation, it utters the idea, it 
thinks. Poetry is often called art, and poets are classed with 
painters and sculptors as artists. But Goethe has, with pro- 
found truth, insisted on the difference between them. “ Poetry 
is held to be art,” he says, “ and yet it is not, as art is mechanism, 
mechanical. I deny poetry to be anart. Neither is it a science. 
Poetry is to be called neither art nor science, but genius.” Poetry 
is less artistic than the arts, but in closer correspondence with 
the intelligential nature of man, who is defined, as we know him 
to be, “a thinking animal.” Poetry thinks,and the arts do not.” 
This we cannot think a conclusive reasoning-out of the matter. 
But before criticising, we must find an excuse for our audacity 
in daring to disagree with Mr. M. Arnold and Goethe. Perhaps 
our best excuse lies in the facts that Mr. M. Arnold is a poet, 
and of such distinction that an undue partiality for his own 
line of utterance is quite natural, and that, moreover, he has 
the task here of introducing the great poets of the world; and 
that Goethe was also a poet, and lived in a time barren of living 
art. It may be quite right to class poetry first, because it 
appeals to a much wider field of sympathy. ‘To one who can 
really honestly feel a work of art not only to be an intellectual, 
but a soul-satisfying gain (the effect of really great art on 
the natures in sympathy with it), a hundred, not to say 
hundreds, in these literary, but not artistic times, will 
be found to be really impressed and elevated by poetry. 
We can all read and write, we cannot only not all paint 
or “sculpt,” but we cannot all see, see in the way of 
discriminating between what is beauty and what is ugliness, 








Therefore it is quite right poetry should take the lead. 
But when Goethe says “art is mechanism, mechanical,” in 
contradistinction to poetry, which is “genius,” and Mr. M. 
Arnold says that the difference is insisted on by Goethe “ with 
profound truth,” we think they both go too far. Surely the 
profound truth in the matter would lead us to a wider concep- 
tion of the meaning of genius than that which Goethe gives to 
it. Perhaps, as we are dealing with a work treating on the 
“greatest men,” it is not out of place to think what“ greatest ’’ 
means. It is surely a combination of high abilities, all richly 
developed and touched by genius, inspiration, or whatever name 
we like to use for that something beyond and outside human rea- 
son, which education alone cannot develope, which belongs to the 
more instinctive parts of our nature, which has to do with the 
finer sensibilities, and which runs through the whole make of 
the being who possesses it,—not only through the intellect, but 
also through the feelings and the senses, making him see and 
hear, feel and think nearer the truth in all matters; as Plato 
puts it, the soul that comes to the birth, seeing most of the 
truth of a Divine existence, and therefore putting almost un- 
consciously into whatever work he has in hand a beautiful 
reality, which, to the common-place, rougher-made nature, is 
like a new discovery,—a truth which many intelligences can re- 
cognise in nature, a clue once being given, but which, to the 
finer instinct of genius, is the natural reading of the natural 
world. When Plato says, in his Phedrus, that those souls 
who come to the birth seeing most of the truth are artists, 
lovers, philosophers, he took a wider view of this finer insight 
and of art, we think, than either Goethe or Mr. M. Arnold. 
The word “genius ’’ he would have applied to all complete develop- 
ments of the highest parts of human nature ; to art, we think, he 
would have attached the meaning of the power of putting these 
higher, finer perceptions into a form, whether the form of words, 
of colour, of form, or of sound. In the highest culture, intellect 
is not the only power. The Greek mind was eminently com- 
plete and harmonious in its conceptions, and did not strive for 
an ideal by an overbalancing of nature, even though the over- 
balancing might be in the direction of the highest human facul- 
ties. They gave to physical beauty its right place. They lived, 
as far as the experiences of their times admitted, at all points. 
Mr. Arnold, in his most admirable paper on the “ French Play 
in London,” says we, as a nation, “are awakening to the sure 
truth that the human spirit cannot live right, if it lives by one 
point only; that it can and ought to live by several points at 
the same time.” So genius, when it flourishes most happily, 
does not manifest itself solely through the intellect ; it lives at all 
points. Modern culture lives too much at the purely intellectual 
point, not sufficiently from the higher instincts of our nature, 
the religion of the middle-ages and of the Puritans having made 
a great war against all that is spontaneous in human nature, 
and leaving in the undisciplined good-for-nothings of society 
alone a field for nature’s own teaching. 

A proof of this is to be found in the fact that when, in ex- 
ceptionally highly developed natures, where the instincts and 
feelings are present in as great or greater proportion than the 
intellectual powers (as in the case of Shelley or our present 
poet-artists), we find their genius out of tune with the world 
in general, and the world not appreciating it, - because 
greatness must necessarily not be fully appreciated till posterity 
has given it its right crown,—not, as Mr. Emerson says of the 
Titans, till “they have been selected by the severest of all 
judges, Time,”—and the right usefulness of their line of power 
is ignored, no natural place is assigned them in the outward 
movement of culture and civilisation. The Greeks gave not 
only a place, but a very high place, to all that related to the 
side specially belonging to the artistic, for they saw human 
nature as a more complete power, and in art was found in those 
days the connecting-link between the works of a higher being 
and those of men. Purely intellectual qualities are essentially 
human, but art, though it does not exclude thought, is more 
directly concerned with the creative spirit of a higher intelli- 
gence, is a connecting-link between the God-like and the animal. 
Plato saw in it a deeper, more complete, manifestation of the 
whole of nature. Goethe was essentially dn intellectual power ; 
his mind always knew what it was about, as Mr. Arnold said 
in his paper on Wordsworth, lately published in Maemillan,— 
“ No line in Goethe, as Goethe said himself, but its maker knew 
well how it came there.” And he did not see the highest worth 
of the art which comes almost unconsciously, but as a conse- 
quence of a high development of the instincts, by no means 
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“* mechanism, mechanical,” and by no means without intellectual 
power. We must quote once more from Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
when he compares Rachel and Madlle. Sarah Bernhardt :— 
“ One talks vaguely of genius, but I had never till now com- 
prehended how much of Rachel’s superiority was purely in in- 
tellectual power, how eminently this power counts in the actor's 
art, as in all art, how just is the instinct which led the Greeks 
to mark with a high and severe stamp the Muses.” 
The art displayed in the engravings of the Poets’ portraits is 
not all that could be wished, though by no means devoid of 
merit. It is much to be regretted that in publishing works of 
this kind, more effort is not made to replace engravings by 
photographs ; especially would the Woodbury process be useful 
in such work. The art of engraving does not flourish success- 
fully now-a-days, and photography is infinitely more truthful 
and, as arule, more beautiful. The fault in almost all these 
engravings of the poets is a want of breadth; the shades are cut 
up by points of high light, the lights by sharp, black shadows, 
also the style of engraving is not good; there are fidgeting little 
patterns in the shading, which add also to the want of the 
effect of breadth. It is also a fault in the editing, 
we think, not to give always the name of the original 
of the engravings, and where they are to be seen. But 
a very important merit there is in these copies,—that of 
a power of rendering expression which makes them interesting 
as portraits, however deficient as works of art. The Rabelais is 
very clever in this respect, also the Cervantes. In the Goethe, 
at p. 80, there is aresemblance to Mr. Gladstone ; and when we 
read that “one of the distinctive characteristics of Goethe's 
genius was his insatiable curiosity in every branch of human 
knowledge,” we feel there was something in his character which 
justified the resemblance. We must refer our readers to the 
work itself for fuller knowledge of the characteristics of the 
faces of the great poets. It is a work which ordinary libraries 
and all schools would do well to possess. We can imagine no 
better school-prize than one or more of these portfolios would 
be, and hope schoolmasters and schoolmistresses will adopt 
the suggestion, 





THE ARYAN HOUSEHOLD.* 

SocioLoecy, in its historical and archeological aspect, has re- 
cently been undergoing changes analogous to those which, at 
an earlier date, took place in the investigation of physical 
science. Vague and general conjecture as to what was likely 
to have taken place in the gradual formation and development 
of human society has been succeeded by careful collection of 
historical facts and traditions, and by the study of those pheno- 
mena of life among ruder nations which bear the marks of being 
“survivals ’’ from Archaic times. Blackstone, Hobbes, Locke, 
Bentham, and even so modern a writer as Austin, all belonged 
more or less to the Conjectural school; while Mr. Tylor, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, Sir J. Lubbock, and above all, Sir H. S. 
Maine, have contributed largely to the sounder method of in- 
quiry ; while Max Miiller, from his own points of view, has 
given invaluable aid; and Mr. J. F. M‘Lennan, in his very 
original books, has dug into an almost new stratum, which had 
been, perhaps, too much neglected by others. 

The work now before us, written by a learned lawyer con- 
nected with the Colonial University of Melbourne, is, at least in 
form, one of the purest examples of the inductive process, with 
the least possible admixture of reasoning from the principles, 
or supposed principles, of human nature, that we have met with. 
Possibly its inductive method is even too severe, and errs in an 
opposite direction from that in which the older speculators 
went so far astray. Mr. Hearn limits his inquiry to the so- 
called Aryan races, that great family of mankind which, start- 
ing from the banks of the Oxus and Iaxartes, spread south- 
wards over India and to the north-west over Europe, whence in 
modern times it has peopled America and Australia, compre- 
hending, with the sole exception of the Jews and some others 
of the Semitic tribes, all those branches of the human 
race which have shown a capability of indefinite pro- 
gress, and of attaining the higher forms of civilisation. In 
general concord with the views of Sir H.S. Maine, he finds 
no evidence that the Aryan races ever passed through the state 
of savagery, or even through that stage of development in 
which marriage was unknown, and relationship through the 

* The Aryan Household: its Structure and Development. An Introduction to 


Comparative Jurisprudence. By William Edmund Hearn, LL.D., Dean of the 
London: Longman, Green, and 
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father impossible of ascertainment. He finds amo 
ancestors nothing prior to the existence of the “ Household", 
corporation with its Paterfamilias ruling with despotic sway bs 
descendants, his women, and in some cases such slaves or 
subordinates as might have been admitted to the family grou 
Agnatic relation, in this state of thin th Mg 
gl , gs, was the only 
which could be recognised; all were in manu of the House 
Father, who was the guardian of the family sacra, and who 
alone could conduct the worship, sacrificial and otherwise of 
the domestic hearth, offered to the spirit of their chief ance, 
or Eponym, who, when duly propitiated, was the tutelary demon 
of the Household. All this Mr. Hearn traces with 
elaboration in the records of ancient Greece, in the Roman law 
in Scandinavian, Slavonic, Teutonic, and Kelticideasand customs, 
in the rules laid down by the mythological lawgiver Menu, and 
in the institution of existing Indian communities. The develo 
ment of the Clan, and the subsequent erection of the State on 
its rus, are investigated with much learning, much power of 
generalisation, and with admirably clear and systematic method, 
A great part of this has been, of course, written by others, 
and is familiar to all who have studied the subject in jt, 
modern development ; but there are phases of the question on 
which our author enlarges more fully, and to which he attaches 
a greater importance than they have appeared to others to 
merit. With the exception, we believe, of M. de Coulanges, 
nobody has dealt so fully with the religious aspect of the 
archaic household as our present author. It is impossible to 
doubt that the “ House Spirit” played a most remarkable 
part in the history and constitution of the ancient family, and 
was for ages the chain which bound together the domestic group, 
and even the larger clan, and formed the pledge and security of its 
permanence. The Paterfamilias was not only the progenitor, 
real or imputed, of the family, but was emphatically its priest, 
and the medium of communication between it and the 
unseen Powers. The Lar fuiiliaris who hovered over the 
household, whose altar was the hearth, where was supposed to 
be his chief abode, was probably a creation of the religious 
instinct prior in time to those impersonations of the powers of 
Nature which also played so large a part in the polytheistic 
imagination. With him, the communion was more intimate in 
proportion as his sphere was more limited, and to him was 
offered a portion of every family meal, to preserve his interest in 
that household whose members were his children or descendants, 
The sacrifice was his food—or, at least, he consumed the 
sweet-smelling savour which was supposed to form the 
spiritual or more ethereal element of it—an idea common 
to almost every variety of sacrifice, in all countries and 
all ages. There is something almost pathetic in the earnest- 
ness and thoroughness of belief with which the archaic 
mind, stretching out “lame hands of faith” into darkness in 
search of something to worship, caught almost universally at 
the thought of the paternal care of the spirits of dead ancestors. 
The fatherhood of the one God, the highest and most ennobling 
idea of the religion of civilised man, was surely the one truth lying 
at the root of the very superstition which, from its domestic form, 
necessarily produced the most multitudinous Pantheon which 
polytheism has ever known. Curious, too, are the survivals of 
the hearth-god in modern communities, long after the time when, 
at the dawn of a purer and more comprehensive faith, Milton 
says,— 
* And on the holy hearth, 
The Lars and Lemures moaned with midnight plaint.’’ 
The Brownie, the Kobold, and the Robin-Goodfellow,—the 
“ Lubber Fiend,” who does the work of the family in the night, 
“to earn his cream-bowl duly set,” is the degenerate descendent 
of the ancient Lar. Not an old Keltic family in the Highlands of 
Scotland or in Ireland but has its haunting ancestral spirit to 
this day, and the very word “ Boduch ”’—the common appella- 
tion of such beings—is the same which signifies the old man, 
or head of the family; while in Lowland Scotch, borrowed from 
their Keltic neighbours, it appears in the half-compassionate, 
half-contemptuous expression, “ poor body,” applied to a poor 
old beggar, or other object of pity. ‘The Penates have almost 
invariably been the divinities who have longest resisted the inroad 
of a larger faith. Even Buddhism was compelled to recognise 
them in the East, and the early Christians of Rome long con- 
tinued to inscribe on the tombs of their relatives the significant 
letters “ D.M.” (Diis Manibus.) The patron saint, the guar- 
dian of the house, the street, or the bridge, in Southern Europe, 
is a survival, in somewhat altered shape, of the same belief. 
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» knows how far the profound tendency of the mind to 

ch itself to superhuman powers of limited or local agency, 
and antagonistic to other similar powers, presiding over other 

‘ans or peoples, still plays an absolutely unconscious part in 

virulence of religious war, and the jealousy of rival sects P 
Obstinately persistent as this instinct has undoubtedly 
itself to be, it will hardly do to refer the very existence 

of the Archaic family organisation to its influence. It is 
dificult to imagine that so clear-headed a writer as Mr. Hearn 
intends to convey this meaning ; but in innumerable passages, 

he speaks of the household as if it would never have come 
into play at all, but for this religious element. The latter, 
no doubt, aided enormously in giving stability to the former, 
and deeply modified its customs, especially in regard to the law 
of succession and inheritance, and the theories and duties con- 
nected with posterity, as our author has abundantly shown ; 
but it is a mere truism to say that the idea of a house spirit 
necessarily presupposes the existence of the household itself. 
The latter must be prior to the former, both logically and 
chronologically, and whatever may have been the condition in 
reference to the intercourse of the sexes and the counting of kin 
in what may be called the brute-stage of humanity (assum- 
ing that the Aryan race ever passed through such a stage), 
there is no reason to suppose that the paternal and family 
affections and instincts were not at least coeval with, and in- 
deed preliminary, in their development, to that of the religious 
organisation in question. Mr. Hearn must see this as clearly 
as we do, but he has certainly not said so, and his language, in 
passages too humerous for quotation, has certainly conveyed an 
opposite impression. The enormous influence of house-worship 
is, in fact, his pet theme, and we are certainly indebted to him 
for working it out to its utmost limits, and he has successfully 
applied it to many branches of his subject, in regard to which 
most of his predecessors have undervalued its importance. 

In his conclusion that the Aryan race cannot be shown to 
have existed in any more rude condition than that which the 
existence of the Household and House Father implies, we can- 
not avoid thinking that he has done scant justice to the re- 
searches of Mr. M‘Lennan. Surely we are not mistaken, in 
holding that that writer has succeeded in tracing the signs of 
previously existing uterine kinship and polyandry in races 
usually considered Aryan. The disputes about exogamy are 
more difficult, and at the same time somewhat less important 
in their general bearing. 

The peculiarities to which we have alluded do not, however, 
seriously affect the value of Mr. Hearn’s inquiries into the 
evidence of the wonderful agency exercised down to very ad- 
vanced periods by the Archaic institution of the Household. 
Eyen the students of Sir H. Maine’s works will find much that 
is very instructive and suggestive in this volume, in addition to, 
and sometimes at variance with, the views of that remarkable 
author. We would specially recommend the careful considera- 
tion of the chapter on “ Non-Genealogic Clans,’”’—those “ caves 
of Adullam ’’ which were the refuge of adventurers and outcasts 
—which, without the bond of physical relationship, yet proved, 
by their adoption of a fictitious family tie and its conditions, how 
deeply rooted the idea of the household and clan organisation was 
in the minds of those times ; the chapter entitled, “ Gentis Cuna- 
bula nostree,” and, above all, the discussion on the jus publicum 
and jus privatwm, and on the “ Rise of Civil Jurisdiction.” All 
who are interested in the study of the development of juris- 
prudence will find in these chapters much light thrown not 
merely on subjects of antiquarian curiosity, but on questions of 
modern practical importance. Legislation, it is almost unneces- 
sary to remark, cannot proceed on safe ground, nor can the 
interpretation of legal principles be really profound, without 
looking to the historical side of every institution, enactment, 
and custom. Social organisms, as well as the phenomena of 
physical life, have their laws of evolution and development, 
which neither the jurisconsult nor the legislator can overlook 

with impunity. 

Mr. Hearn’s book is not well suited for quotation, but as a 
specimen of his style and mode of dealing with his subject, we 
may give a passage from his concluding chapter on “The 
Decadence of the Clan,” which is, perhaps, of a more popular 
and less technical nature than the greater part of the work, 
After discussing the action of “the State” in disintegrating 
gentile forms, the unit, of the former being the individual and 
the unit of the latter the household or the tribe, and illus- 


writes thus of the disintegrating influence of Christianity. 
After mentioning Milton’s allusion, in the “Hymn to the 
Nativity,” to the lamentation of the Lares on their approaching — 
banishment,— 


“ Good cause, indeed, had the Lar to moan; and yet his importance 
in the new warfare, obscure as he seemed, was far beyond that of the 
more pretentious deities of whom the poet sings. Ever since that 
memorable night, there has been between the Lar and the Church a 
war without parley and without truce. In the East, the Lar still 
obstinately maintains his ground. In the West, he has been remorse- 
lessly hunted down. I need not repeat the evidence which, in an 
earlier chapter, 1 have offered, to show the war of extermination 
which the Church carried on against the household worship, and its 
general success. But this worship was the foundation of Archaic 
society ; and when the old beliefs were thus destroyed, the social 
superstructure could no longer stand. Nor was this all. The pre- 
cepts on which the Church daily insisted were antagonistic to the 
most cherished principles of the clan. The God of the Christians was 
no mere Gentile deity, who confined his favour to his own people. 
The dream of the Hellenic poet had assumed a definite shape, and the 
description of the Pantheistic Zeus was applied in a sense which its 
author would hardly have regarded as possible. All men were alleged 
to. be of one blood, ‘for we are all his offspring.’ So long as 
this view was confined to. mere theory, little regard was paid 
to it. But it was a hard thing for a Eupatrid to sympathise 
with a deity who was no respecter of persons, and in whose eyes a 
slave might be of equal or greater worth than a man who, like 
Hekataeos, reckoned sixteen ancestors, and the seventeenth was a 
god. To the clansman, blood-revenge was the most imperative of 
duties ; and the resentment of injuries was a sacred obligation. How, 
then, could he forgive his enemies and pray for those that despitefully 
used him ? Further, the whole theory and practice of Christianity 
implied the recognition of the individual man, and the value of a 
single human soul. It involved rights and duties which could not be 
subordinated to the commands of the House Father..... . In 
those cases where the Roman Law had disintegrated the archaic 
society, Christianity supplied a pressing want. The State had taken 
the place of the clan. But in the State was no place for women, or 
for children, or for slaves. From these classes the protection of the Lar 
was practically withdrawn, and the protection of the State was not 
yet granted to them. It was natural, therefore, that they should 
welcome a religion which gave to them not only protection, but a 
social position and consideration beyond anything to which they 
could otherwise aspire.’’ 

This book deserves a much longer notice than our limits admit. 
It is satisfactory to find so thoughtful and philosophical a 
treatise written by one who is now resident in a distant colony, 
where we of the old country are apt to imagine that nothing 
flourishes which has not an absolutely direct bearing on what 
are called, in the lower sense of the term, “the practical 
interests of life.” 
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The Ancient British Church: a Historical Essay. By John Price, 
M.A., Vicar of Bangor. (Longmans.)—This essay “ was adjudged to 
be the best on ‘The Ancient British Church,’ of the essays submitted 
for competition at the National Eisteddfod of 1876,” and it fully 
bears out the favourable opinion of the Committee with whom the 
decision rested. Mr. Price has brought to the elucidation of his sub- 
ject a great amount of industrious reading and investigation, and his 
copious notes are full of interest to the antiquarian and ecclesiastical 
student. The origin and progress of the early Church in Britain is a 
chapter of history which has hitherto attracted by far too little atten- 
tion. It has been generally supposed that little benefit can arise 
from the study of it, and so it has come to pass that the revival of 
religion under the mission of Augustine has been made the starting- 
point of such partial information as ordinary educational works 
Mr. Price shows that the popular view is, to a great extent, 
erroneous. The early Church was a real power in the land long 
before the time of Gregory the Great. The author successfully con- 
tests the fairness of “the charge, so constantly brought against it, of 
culpable apathy to the spiritual welfare of the English people.” He 
shows that the monastic system in the Celtic Churches, while it kept 
alive a spirit of piety and charity in those rough times, was also a 
fruitful source of missionary zeal, and of a large measure of missionary 
success. The British and Irish Churches had several distinctive 
usages, which they long retained, and which made a broad difference 
Mr. Price mentions, as worthy of par- 
single 





afford. 


between them and Rome. 
ticular notice, the time for the observance of Easter ; 
immersion in baptism; the tonsure, which differed both from the 
Roman and Greek type ; a peculiar ritual in the Mass; and the con- 
secration of bishops by a single bishop. Moreover, “the British 
Churches appear to have had a Latin version of the Scrip- 
tures, peculiar to themselves.” They have guarded 
their independent position with jealous care, and even in later 
times, when by degrees the native Church in Wales had become 
Snglish communion, there existed a powerful 


seem to 


assimilated to the 





trating the process mainly from Roman and British history, he 


feeling of dislike to the appointment of Bishops ignorant of the Welsh 
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language and antagonistic to the national sentiment. Between the 
times of the Reformation and the Revolution this feeling appears to 
have been, in some degree, respected; and several native Bishops 
were appointed to Welsh Sees; but after the Revolution, “to attempt 
to suppress this national sentiment through the medium of an 
Episcopate, Hanoverian in politics and latitudinarian in theology, 
became the constant aim and determination of the English Govern- 
ment.’? It followed—almost as a matter of course—that when the 
great revival now known as Calvinistic Methodism took place, considera- 
tions of ecclesiastical polity had so little weight with the leaders, 
though themselves clergymen, that they assisted to form an associa- 
tion which became the parent of modern Dissent in Wales. Mr. 
Price gives a clear, though concise, account of the progress of that 
movement, and of its bearing upon the present condition of the 
Established Church, which he prefers to regard as the Church of Wales, 
rather than as a communion absolutely identical with that of England. 
What he has to say on the prospect of reunion will be read with 
much interest by Englishmen and Welshmen alike. The liberal and 
kindly spirit in which Nonconformist difficulties and objections are 
considered is highly to be commended. Mr. Price is not without 
hope that better times are coming for the Church; he believes that 
each year is modifying the relative numerical strength of the Church 
and Dissent, and that “there is a deepening of the spiritual life in 
the former, which is bringing about between truly religious men a 
greater sympathy and a clearer recognition of the truth.” 

His Wife. By Mrs. C. J. Newby. 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)— 

This is as good a novel as any that we have seen before from Mrs. 
Newby’s pen. The plot, if it contains nothing absolutely new, is 
constructed with considerable ingenuity. The incident of a man 
courting his own wife is a good foundation for a story; the difficulty 
is to bring about the situation, without involving either hero or 
heroine in what is either grotesque, incredible, or discreditable. 
This difficulty Mrs. Newby overcomes. Dora owes her life to Sir 
Henry Staunton, and when, overreached and deceived by his betrothed, 
and the false cousin, who will benefit by his disappointment (for he 
loses his estate unless he marries before his twenty-fifth birthday), he 
asks of her the sacrifice that is to save him from poverty, the'demand 
may be conceded as among the probabilities of fiction. It isa figure of 
speech, indeed, to speak of the loss of an estate as beggary, especially 
as Sir Henry had the reversion of another in prospect. But the 
selfishness of the demand is skilfully softened by the writer, while 
Dora’s self-sacrifice is an easily imaginable act of gratitude, and her 
self-respect is saved by the condition on which she makes it. All 
this is very well done. At the same time, the minor characters are 
cleverly drawn, especially the rector, a figure not essential to the 
development of the story, but one by which it is certainly im- 
proved. Mrs. Newby makes her dialogue easy and spirited, and is 
quite capable of making her characters talk, on occasion, with good- 
sense, and even eloquence, 

A History of Altrincham and Bowdon. By Alfred Ingham. (Mackie 
and Brewtnall, Altrincham.)—Mr. Ingham deserves many thanks for 
the labour and care with which he has put together this volume. Its 
chief interest is naturally local, but it contains not a few items of 
history, both social and political, which are well worth record. We may 
mention among them the account of what has long been the dominant 
family of the neighbourhood, that of the Booths, now represented by 
the Earl of Stamford and Warrington. The family, once at least, did 
good service to the country, when the second Lord Delamere 
raised a force to support William of Orange. We notice among 
the statistical tables at the end, the remarkable fact that the rateable 
value of the district has increased from a little more than £41,000 
in 1841 to nearly £220,000 in 1877, If the owners of real property 
have a period of depression before them, it must be remembered that 
their present income represents an enormous increase, made during a 
period of little more than one generatien. 


Memoir of Henry Compton. Edited by Charles and Edward Comp- 
ton. (Tinsley Brothers.)—The fame that is won upon the Stage passes 
away so quickly, that some of our readers may need to be reminded 
that Henry Compton (his real name was Charles Mackenzie) was a 
comic actor of high repute, who died not quite two years ago. It 
must not be supposed that the life of a comedian is necessarily very 
full of fun, or that his biography is sure to be entertaining. Mr. 
Compton’s habits were as domestic and regular as if he had been a 
preacher instead of an actor; and he does not appear to have found a 
Boswell in private life to preserve his conversation. The best part of 
this volume is to be found in the jetters which form its conclusion. 
Among these, that from Mr. Charles Mathews may be noted as 
especially good. All the volume, doubtless, will be welcome to play- 
goers, who will be glad to renew their recollections’ of one who was 
both an accomplished actor and a blameless gentleman. 

Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties of England and the 
Borders. By William Henderson. (Satchell, Peyton, and Co.)— 
Thirteen years ago we reviewed at length the first edition of this 
curious and interesting book. We spoke particularly of the valuable 


notes of the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, and of the parallel legends andet,.: 
to our own, found in the records of many nations and from 
times ; and, in a vast number of instances, of their probably 
origin. The fresh interest which Mr. Henderson’s book Comaion 
the subject, seems to have enlisted the sympathies anq Service . 
many new workers, and so much new matter has, in econ: at 
been offered, from widely extended sources, for the anthor’s Use the, 
he is not only enabled to publish a second edition of greatly in , 
size and value, but to secure for it the influence and Patronage of thy 
Folk-Lore Society, which was formed—very much, we gather, by the 
efforts of Mr. Henderson himself—last year, and which now Publishes 
and issues this goodly volume. We need scarcely say that it isamng 
and interesting, as well as curious and instructive. It ig enriched no, 
only by the contributions of very numerous collectors, but : 
by Mr. Baring-Gould’s notes, and by a manuscript—largely reyigg 
by Mr. Henderson—of a certain medical student of the name of 
Wilkie, who collected records and verbal accounts of Customs, legends 
and superstitions, at the desire of Sir Walter Scott, for a work which 
Scott intended to write, but never accomplished, on Border folk-lore 
This manuscript came into Mr. Henderson’s possession, he tells os 
by gift from the Rev. R. O. Bromfield, of Sprouston. Mr, Henderson, 
has leave, in this new edition, to acknowledge the large share in his 
work of Miss Susanna Warren, hitherto only known as “8, W.” 


Poems and Sonnets. By Harriett Stockall. (Simpkin, Marsha) 
and Co.)—These are the thoughts of a refined and cultivated women, 
expressed, for the most part, in pleasing verse. There ig little 
originality and power, but there is often much tenderness ang 
sweetness, as in the verses called “My Pet Name;” and, am 
others, in many of those on the flowers—on the “ Heliotrope,” for jr. 
stance ; though here, as in other places, we find a little confusion of 
thought and metaphor; we do not see how the perfume, “ mingling 
with some olden strain,’’ can also “strike through the music shafts of 
pain ’’—the italics, of course, are ours—nor do we quite understand 
what “ music shafts of pain’’ can be; it is too mixed and intricate, 
metaphor for us. In the poem called “By Teme ”’—to which we 
turned with much hope, born of our own love of that beantiful river— 
we were disappointed to find no description of it, only the record of a 
sad memory ; and our poetical sense was offended by the lines,— 

“ Our kindred spirits were nicely strung, 
Duetting in perfect tune.” 

The verses to the Queen, the Prince Imperial, and other great person- 
ages are a little too forced and ambitious. The idea of the Prince 
Imperial’s sacrifice of his life for us is, of course, a mistake; and the 
Zulus are spoken of with very undeserved bitterness ; but the venge- 
ance prayed for is a fine and Christian vengeance, and the prayer is 
finely expressed. There is a very strong tendency to hero-worship 
in Miss Stockall’s temperament ; she speaks, for instance, of Dickens 
as wearing “the scholar’s bays,’’ as well as the emblems of humour 
and pathos ; and she apostrophises Tennyson as,— 

“Great Poet! greater Preacher! greatest Sage!” 

a really great poet must, no doubt, be a great teacher, but neither 
“ preacher’? nor “sage” seems to us an appropriate epithet for 
Tennyson. And again, while we can echo the description of Charles 


Reade as a,— 
“ Fearless champion of the gcod and true,” 


we cannot quite follow the poetess when she adds,— 

‘* All hail, thou fearless worshipper of truth!" 

—we have always held that Mr. Reade did not stick at a trifle, if he 
could give more force and vividness to his pictures by a little extra 
colour. But if there is an exuberance of enthusiasm, there is justifi- 
cation for it in much love, often expressed, as we have-said, with 
much swectness and tenderness. 


Philip Lyndon’s Troubles. By Edith Owen Bourne. (8. Tinsley and 
Co.)—We often hear people say, “I hate a novel with a purpose,’’ and 
yet a good many novels written with a purpose have won great 
popularity, and partly at least, fulfilled their writers’ intentions. 
It is only fair, however, to suppose that these books had much more 
than their good intentions to recommend them,—a skilful plot, vivid 
characters, or a special charm of style. Philip Lyndon’s Troubles 
though apparently written with an excellent intention, is unfortu- 
nately destitute of all these recommendations, except a certain liveli- 
ness in the characters. The writing is curiously juvenile, the plot is 
non-existent, and the whole book chaotic. Yet, as we have said, 
there is some life in one or two of the characters; Tom Lyndon, & 
mischievous, but not ill-disposed boy, of (we suppose) fourteen or 
fifteen, does interest us a little ; and so does his sister Fanny, an unfor- 


battledores of furious passion wielded by her father and elder brother. 
Blanche Ainslie, too, who is the heroine, is not drawn without a sympa- 
thetic perception of the difficulties of a good girl pursued by a violent 
and slightly vicious lover ; but in that lover himself Miss Bourne has 
fuiled, as she does in every part of her book where she has gone for 
her inspiration beyond the atmosphere of a tolerably well-conducted 
English home. We may own at once that we feel it impossible to 
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t as a hero a man who, while “at college’’ (the college is very 
seit indeed), has deliberately caused the death of an acquaintance, 
= he had already treacherously injured. A very high degree of 
= in the biographer sometimes makes us tolerate a thorough rascal, 
en case of Thackeray’s Barry Lyndon; but Miss Bourne has 
wet either of the world or of human nature, 


po such skill or knowledge 
we should advise her, if she writes any more books, to keep to 


ol persons and scenes which an innocent girl may touch without 
sng defiled. 
being a Consideration of the Broad 


Shadows of the Coming Truth : 
yion, Viewed in Connection with the Doctrines of 


Development. (Elliot Stock.)—The full descriptive title of this 
pook is given, because it indicates pretty clearly the contents, 
though by no means giving a full impression of the many subjects 
therein brought forward, any one of which might furnish matter 
pot only for endless discussion, but for boundless divergence of 
opinion. The author is indeed travelling and leading his readers 
amongst shadows, though he seems, by the help of the Great Pyramid, 
to have made up his own mind very decidedly as to what the “ coming 
trath” may be; only, as the substance in its full reality can but 
rarely be foretold by its shadow, there is a probability that the main 
truths of religion and philosophy accepted by the next generation 
may differ considerably from those sketched for us here, The author 
writes from an apparently Christian point of view, and quotes largely, 
and we must add, often loosely, from both the Old and the New 
Testament, and yet he seems to be prepared to give up the human 
personality of Christ. He writes of our immortality as of an accepted 
fact, and yet appears to think it consists only in some mysterious in- 
fluence linking us with those who come after us. The remarks on the 
main truths underlying all old religions appear to be derived from the 
researches and conclusions of Max Miiller; and for the remarks on 
“Pain,” the author seems to be indebted to Horace Bushnell. But 
we cannot here indicate more of its characteristics. There is a 
solemn responsibility incurred by the writer, and, in a lesser degree, 
by the reader of such a book, so momentous are its themes; but 
turning fora moment from its more serious aspect, we must notice 
a remark made in illustration of one of what the author calls his 
“summarized conclusions,’’ towards the end of the book, He says 
that in nature high tones represent the peaceful and joyous and refined ; 
and low tones, the threatening and distressing; but surely the high 
pitch of a shriek is far more “distressing”? than any growl, and 
though the soprano of the thrush is joyous indeed, the alto of the 
blackbird is even more “refined.” The author calls this impression 
of his, from which we happen to differ, a noticeable “fact,” just as 
in a previous chapter he speaks of the development of mind from 
matter as an indisputable “fact;’’ and in this confusion of things 
that differ—this calling by the name of “ fact’’ matters which have 
not yet attained that stability—we point out what seems to be a great 
defect in the author’s treatment of his subject. 

Introduction to the Systematic Zoology and Morphology of Vertebrate 
Animals. By A. Macalister, M.D. (Hodges, Dublin. 1878.)—This 
work forms part of the Dublin University Press Series. No brief 
notice of it could adequately represent its scope and merit. It is essen- 
tially a book for advanced students, and teems, as is quite right, with 
scientific terms, hopelessly unintelligible to the lay reader. Great 
condensation of matter is, however, thus effected ; for the terms, once 
explained fully, are freely used in lieu of lengthy periphrases. This 
volume really constitutes a meaus whereby a student, who has 
mastered the elemeuts of zoology and classification, may pass on to 
the completer studies of vertebrate forms, as monographed in special 
memoirs. The illustrations, though not numerous, form a useful ad- 
dition to the text, those which assume a diagrammatic character being 
particularly clear. The results of much actual, direct, practical 
observation and work are comprised in this volume. 


The Two Mothers. By J. M. Joy. (Bell and Sons.)—-This is a 
tale of the French Revolution. There is some merit in the plot. The 
way in which the sinister purposes of revenge cherished by “1a belle 
Gabrielle ’’ are defeated shows some skill and dramatic force. The 
woman’s end in the prison is a fine situation. The style in which the 
book is written is curious, and makes one inclined to speculate upon 
its origin. Was it first written in English ? Suck. a sentence as “she 
eee her grand, cruel face turned upwards, looking 
like the personification of a lost soul seeking to renew its inspiration 
with the past,” sounds like a doubtful translation. The use of the 
word “ reprisals’’ in the following sentence is strange :—‘“ He had 
been justly imprisoned for the notoriously evil ways of his youth, 
but in one of these reprisals, when the prison doors were opened 
by an enraged multitude, he had effected his escape.’’ 


The Conquest of New Mewico and California: an Historical and 
Personal Narrative. By P. St. George Cooke, Brigadier, Brevet 
Major-General, U.S.A. (New York: Putnams.)—We have in this 
volume the interesting narrative of a strange episode of history. 
The expedition against New Mexico was, as General Cooke admits, 
“anomalous, not to say Quixotic.’”? “A colonel’s command, called 


Aspects of Relig 


an army (the Army of the West), marches 800 miles beyond its base 
its communications liable to be cut off by the slightest effort of the 
enemy, mostly through a desert, the whole'distance almost totally 
destitute of resources, to conquer a territory of 250,000 square miles; 
without a military chest. The people of the territory are declared 
citizens of the United States, and the invaders are thus debarred the 
rights of war to seize needful supplies. They arrive without food 
before the capital (Santa Fé), a city 240 years old, habitually gar- 
risoned by regular troops. .... . This is the art of war, as practised 
in America.” The successful progress of the Americans, though in some 
degree attributable to the wretched cowardice of the Spanish inhabi- 
tants, affords a most remarkable instance of the courage and endurance 
which, under all similar circumstances, have marked the conduct of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. The difficulties and discouragements which 
General Cooke and his fellow-officers—especially General Kearney— 


f met with on the route to the boundaries of California were very 


great, and the story vies in interest with the tale of the Ten Thou- 
sand. On several occasions, the troops were reduced to the utmost 
extremity from the loss of transport and the want of water, and the 
manner in which these trials were encountered and overcome reflects 
great credit on the tact and good management of the American 
Generals. Some very interesting information is given of the condi- 
tion and character of the Indian tribes at that time inhabiting New 
Mexico. The report of General Cooke is for the most part favourable, 
alike to their intelligence and moral qualities. It is painful to read 
his tale of the cruelty to which these unoffending people were sub- 
jected, both by Mexicans and lawless Americans :— 

“ There occurred,” at a place called by the Mexicans Las Playas, 
“a very extraordinary and treacherous massacre. An American, 
named Johnson, with seventeen men of various nationalities ..... 
had come from Sonora on a plundering expedition against the 
Apaches, and for their scalps, for which fifty dollars each were then 
offered by the Government of Sonora. Johnson met here above a 
hundred ‘men, besides women and children of the Apaches, for trade ; 
they had gathered round close, and unsuspected, he had concealed a 
swivel between two bags of flour; it was loaded to the muzzle with 
balls and chain. A man sat smoking, and at the signal uncovered 
the breech and fired. This was followed by two rapid discharges of 
small-arms. At this explosion, seemingly from the ground, and un- 
expected as an earthquake, the Indians not mangled or killed fled in 
consternation. . . . . . Johnson still lives in Sonora.” 

The sequel of the military conquest of California is told with some 
force in the last words of General Cooke’s narrative :— 

“The poor natives of that great country, and all their discontent 
and restlessness, their hatreds, threats, and seditions [they had not 
submitted to the conquerors as quietly as the New Mexicans}, were 
soon to be overwhelmed and extinguished as by the stroke of Fate. 
Two men, discharged from the Mormon battalion, and employed by 
Captain Sutter to dig a mill-race, a few months later discovered, in 
prodigal abundance, placer GoLp!’’ 

A Freak of Freedom; or, the Republic of San Marino. By J. 
Theodore Bent. (Longmans.)—San Marino is certainly one of the 
curiosities of the world; a little Republic which has preserved its 
independence for fifteen centuries, in the midst of powerful and 
rapacious neighbours, and which now presents in the nineteenth 
century a picture of mediwval life and institutions. Mr. Bent deserves 
well of the readers for whom he has prepared this interesting mono- 
graph, and of the little commonwealth which he describes. This 
indeed has already shown its gratitude by making him an “ honorary 
citizen.’? The author has done well in drawing out the somewhat 
complicated story of the relations between San Marino and the vari- 
ous Italian Powers, great and small, with which it was brought into 
contact, but the most interesting part of his volume is the picture of 
the little State as it is. Its chief magistrates recall the Consuls of 
Rome, and of Rome in its early days, for it is still the custom that one 
the two should be noble, the other a commoner. The name of 
“consul’’ seems to have been used at one time, though it has now 
been superseded by that of “captain.” Its financial affairs are 
simple and satisfactory, the revenue being £4,500, the expenditure, 
£116 less. The army costs about £330; and it is a good sign of 
economical and profitable management that “ public works” make by 
far the largest item, and that next to this comes “ instruction.’’ This 
last consumes about £700 per annum. The public health is cared for 
at a cost of about £300. Two doctors are paid by the State, and per- 
form their duties free of charge. San Marino shows its modesty, and 
probably its good-sense, by the provision that both the schoolmaster 
and the doctors must be foreigners. It has shown still greater wisdom, 
by refusing tempting offers for the establishment of a gaming-table. 

Comical French Grammar. By Edward James Drury. (George 
Rivers.) —“ The sign of corruption of manners in a country, it’s the 
multiplicity of laws,’’ wrote a learned Frenchman. We see a worse 
sign in the multiplicity of jokes. As, however, it will often happen that 
a poor jest lingers in the memory when a wise saying is forgotten, so 
there may, possibly, be something learnt from a grammar interlarded 
with rather flaccid facetia, and adorned with rather vulgar illustra- 
tions. The method employed in this little book of rendering French 
phrases into literal English has the merit of familiarising the learner 
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with the position of words. The examples given are well chosen, on | original. At other times, it is unmistakably English, 


aed Imagine i — 
the whole, and we will hope that the grammar is funny enough to | being said, at a somewhat grave sentimental crisis, that the ple 
make an idle boy take kindly to his French lesson. “ pulled herself together.” Why, may we ask, is this same he tA¥ 
Northward Ho! By Captain Albert H. Markham, R.N. (Mac- | after the trials of her maiden-life, given this surfeit of pra D 
millan.)—-Captain Markham limits himself to describing the attempts | bliss ! ’—“ Her six-months-old baby was visible . . . » her little WE! 
which have been made to explore the region of the North Pole, as | May, a child under two years old, was playing at her feet & bonnie i 
distinguished from the expeditions which have had for their object | boy of three was running about the grounds,” &, This betrays the 


the discovery of the North-West Passage. The chief feature of his 
volume is the journal of a midshipman, Floyd by name, who served 
in the expedition commanded by Captain Phipps, which started in 
June, 1773. This journal is a most praiseworthy composition, and 
gives a very lively picture of the discomforts and perils of Arctic 
navigation,—discomforts and perils Which were far more formidable, 
or rather it should be said, less efficiently provided against, a hundred 
years ago, than they are now. The expedition consisted of two ships, 
the ‘Racehorse’ and the ‘Carcase.’ One of the two midshipmen of 


female authorship. It is not a man’s ideal, at all. 
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its faults, and which indicates a creative power in the writer, not ' 
ike . , acc “he story. if we ms T ‘ 
unlikely to be turned some day to good account. The story,if wemay | FOREIGN WORK & ENGLISH W AGES, 
trust our own experience, does not take the attention of the reader ‘ 
with any power of attraction. Its range of interest is too Considered with Reference to the Depression of Trade. 


limited, while the more unusual incidents which are intended to 
relieve it do little more than excite a certain languid incredulity. Phe 
Style is a somewhat curious study. It is sometimes so stiff and 


By THOMAS BRASSEY, M.P. 








awkward as to suggest the idea of a translation from some foreign 


London : NGMANS and CO. 














October 4 


—. |. 


ONDS. | 
— | NEW BOND 
WELLERY. 


wircHes. 


—_— 


GIVER. 


CatatoGve Post Free ror Two Stamps. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


application to 


L 


Evening, at 


YCEUM T 


and Manager, 


Mead, S. Jobnson, F 
Cooper, Ferrand, Ca 
Terry, Pauncefort, \ 
wood, &. At 7.30, 


10.90, DAISY'S ESCAPE. Box-Office, open daily 10 
til] 5, under the direction of Mr. Joseph Hurst. 


HE Rev. L. HENSLEY. 


Hitchin, Herts, formerly Fel ow and Assistant- 


Tutor of Trinity 
SEVERAL PUPILS 
and has now vacanci 


8.15, THE 
Messrs. G. H. Barnes, Norman, Forbes, J. Carter, 


, 1879.] 
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MR. 


| ORI 
| 


READY-MONEY VALUE 
GIVEN For 
READY-MONEY 


} 
| 
| 
| 


STREETER, 


LONDON. 


GINATOR ann SOLE INTRODUCER 
or STANDARD 18-Carat GOLD 
JEWELLERY. 


| 
| RELOAR’S LINOLEUM FLOOR-CLOTH— 
Price 2s 6d per square yard. Any pattern.—69 Ludgate Hill, London. 





STREET, = WAMBRIDGE 


HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATION.— 

. Courses of Lessons in most of the Sabjects of this Examination will be 

given during the ensuing winter at 29 Queen Square, W.C. There will be about 

| twenty-four lessons in each subject. The Classes will begin on Monday, October 20. 
Particulars from the Hon. Sec., Miss Lucy Wilson, Argyll House, Chelsea, 8. W. 





THE MULTIP 





ings, Plans, Specifications. 
This process has been ad 


Departments. 


PAYMENTS. No long preparation. 


LEX COPYING PROCESS, 


price 10s., gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Draw 


opted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 


mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government bave paid the In- 
ventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 


No tedious washing-off. Faull particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 1 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 


Agents Wanted at Home and Abroad. 











‘TRUST 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANC 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERL 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDG 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, ag 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


ERS. 
ELLOR. 
EY. ° 
E, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 

.0., D.O.L. 

, late Taxing Master in Chancery. 








Lessee 
Every 





HEATRE.—Sole 
Mr. HENRY IRVING. 
= IRON CHEST. Mr. Henry a 
. Tyers, Branscombe, Tapping, C. 
lvert, Harwood; Misses Florence 
Iyra Holme. Alma Murray, Har- 
THE BOARDING-SCHOOL. At 


Vicar of 


College, Cambridge, receives 
to PREPARE for the Universities, 


es. 





R. GEORG 


Harley Street, W., strongly recommends Mrs. 


Fredk. Gray for the 
from the ages of five 


efficiently prepares them for more advanced schools, 


but also provides the 
home.—Address, M 
Wimbledon. 


E HARLEY, F.R.S., 25 
preparatory instruction of BOYS 
to ten, knowing that she not only 


m with the comforts of a pleasant 
rs. GRaY, 6 Homefield Road, 





HE Rev. C 


M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizemen, 


1868, prepares Six 
Examinations. One 


200 guineas. References: The Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 
Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Sir 


John Strachey, Rev. 
—Address, Granbor 


| ig Ht CTIC 

ENCE.—ST. G 
NOVEMBER Ist.— 
home education of 





wish guidance in private study, or in preparing for the 
Edinburgh Local Examinations, are recommended to 


try the above sys 


French, German, Geology, Mathematics, and Har- 
mony. Bursaries of £20 for girls and boys, and nine 
money prizes .ffered for competition. Average terms, 


108 6d.—Prospectus 
Miss WALKER, 37 





CLERGY] 
Tutor), of Twenty years’ experience, assisted by 
an able Resident Tutor, receives about twelve pupils, 
between the ages of 7 and 15, to prepare for the Pub- 


lic Schools, &e, Th 
panies his boys in t 
fleld- games. 


health. Th oroug 


Situation, Yorkshire. 
“CLERICUS,” Ley 
don. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION, 


(S.P.G.)—Es 


Medical Mission begun in India. 
The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S.P.G. 
carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of people, 


and besides Delbi a 


and villages. Its work is carried on,—(l) By training 


Dative agents. (2 
which the most 


Women and childr 


for boys and young 


zananah missi 


ons, 
the city 


were baptised. 
eases, with an 
Owing to the gro 
are responsible fo 
above annual 
ment. 


Medical Mission in 
and acknowledged 

inster Yard 
(of 
Westminster, S.W. 


T 


His wife devotes herself to their care 
and comfort, and pays the closest atten‘ion to their 
h training and individual teaching. 


important is medical work among 


and country into districts, giving each a 
systematic parocbial organisation, for both Christians 
and non-Christians. 


aggregate of 29,798 attendances. 


grants from the Society and Govern- 


Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 


'd. Lincoln ; or by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
the Delhi Mission), S.P.G. Office, 19 Delahay Street, 


HARLES W. STUBBS, 


Pupils for University and Army 
Vacancy September 29. Terms, 


W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &c. 
o Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 

)N by CORRESPOND- 
EORGE'S HALL CLASSES open 
Parents who wish to direct the 
their children, and Students who 


tem. Subjects—English, Latin, 


op application to the Secretary. 
Gillespie Crescent, Edinburgh. 


MAN (late Public School 


e Principal bimself a'ways accom- 
heir walks, and takes part in their 


Terms, £30 or £90 a year.— 
land, Greenhill Road, Hampstead, 


tablished 1867.—The First Female 


nd its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
) By philanthropical agencies, of 
en. (3) By day and night schools 


men, with 1,633 pupils. (4) By 
with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing 


During the past year 380 natives 
he Medical Mission attended 9,058 


wth of the work, the Missionaries 
r raising £1,500 a year, over aud 


particular, will be gladly received 
by the Rey. Canon CROW FOOT, 


‘QO °oLLEnGe HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
i 79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
AMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 





EXAMINATION, 1880.—The Classes for Ladies 
preparing for this Ex»mination, now held by some of 
the Masters of the City of London School at the 
Training College for Teachers, Bishopsgate, will re- 
assemble on Monday, October 13th. For particulars, 
apply to Rev. T. W. CHAMBERS, M.A. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
‘ 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on Monday, 
October 6. Higher Courses of Lectures for those 
preparing for London University Examinations are 
given, in addition to the usua! four years’ course.—For 
further information, apply to the Secretary. The 


Calendar will be published very shortly. 
| EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
8and 9 York Place, Portman Square, Londun 
(near the Baker-Street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway).—The College provides systematic Lectures 
by professors in the higher subjects of instruction, 
and Preparatory Classes for Junior Students. The 
course is adapted for those who intend to matriculate 
or graduate in the University of London. 
The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 9th. New Students to present themselves 
between 10 and 4 on October 7th. 
Prospectuses, with particulars of Scholarships, 
Boarding, &c., may be bad at the College. 
HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


rNHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Head Master—The Rev. W. F. MOULTON, D.D. 








The Autumn Term will commence on THURSDAY, 
September 11th. 

Correspondence as to intended Pupils may be ad- 
dressed as follows :— 

From Aogust 10th to September 6th, to T. PER- 
CIVAL BUNTING, Esq., Chevender, Chislehurst 
(ommon. 

At other times to the Rey. Dr. MOULTON, the 


Secretary, Cambridge. 
U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL. 


The next SESSION will begin on OCTOBER 8th, 
1879. The College supplies for persons of either sex 
above the ordinary school age the means of continuing 
their studies in Science, Languages, History, and 
Literature, and particularly in those branches of 
Applied Science which are employed in the Arts and 
Manufactures. The CHEMICAL LABORATORY is 
open daily, from ten to five. Arrangements have 
been made, in connection with the DEPARTMENT 
of ENGINEERING and SURVEYING, by which 
students may spend the six summer months as pupils 
with various Engineering Firms in and near Bristol. 
Information with regard to the lodging of students 
will be given by the Principal, on application through 
the Secretary. Several SCHOLARSHIPS will 
——— for early in October. For Prospectus and 
further information, apply te EDWARD STOCK, 
M.R.C.8., Secretary. 
Cp an ge SCHUUL. 

Conducted by E. H. TAUNTON, Esq., Magd. 
Coll. (Honours in Math. Mods.), and T. FORSTER 
ROLFE, B.A., All Soul's (Honours in Class. Mods.), 
assisted by German, French, and Ltalian Mascers. 
Terms moderate. Also a limited number of Senior 
Pupils prepared for Universities, Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich, Cooper's Hill. Terms and references on appli- 
cation to 44 Hegelstrasse, Stuttgart, Germany. 


OLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S 
STOVES, if in fair condition, purchased or taken 


in exchange.—Apply to Messrs. EDWARDS and 
SON, Stove Manufacturers, Hot-Water Engineers, 








49 Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street, London. 


AAISS FRANCES POWER COBBE 


proposes to give (to Ladies only) next month 


in London, a Series of ADDRESSES on the DUTIES 
of WOMEN. Each address to be followed by a free 


Discussion. Tickets for the course, £2.—For Pro- 


spectus and Tickets, apply to Miss GREEN, 80 Upper 
Gloster Place, N.W. 





PDUCATIONAL VACANCY. 


vr ——— 
RECTORSHIP of the ROYAL COLLEGE, MAU- 
RITIUS. Salary, Rs. 10,000, with all the privileges 
attaching to the Civil Service of the Colony in respect 
to pension and leave of absence. 
Required, to fill the above post, a layman who has 
graduated in high University bonours (Oxford or 
Cambridge preferred), and has nad experience in 
teaching. A knowledge of the French language is 
also desired. 
The Royal College consists of 3 branches, at which 
450 students in all are at present being educated. 
Their ages vary from 8 to 20, and they are prepared for 
the Examinations of the Universities of Cambridge 
and London. 
Written Applications, stating the age and anteced- 
ents of the applicant, and accompanied by copies (not 
originals) of testimonials, may be addressed to the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing Street, 
London, and sent in not later than the 8th proximo. 
London, September 17th, 1879. 


1 IE LOND HOSPITAL and 








YHE LONDON 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End, E.—The 
SEASON 1879-80 will COMMENCE on WEDNES- 
DAY, October 1, 1879. Two Entrance Science Scholar- 
ships, value £60 and £40, will be offered for competi- 
tion at the end of September to new students. En- 
tries on or before September 20th. Fees to Lectures 
and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 
100 guineas in three instalments. All the resident and 
other hospital appointments are free. The resident 
appointments consist of five house-physiciancies, four 
house-surgeoncies, one acc-uchership, also two dresser- 
ships and two maternity-assistantships, The London 
Hospital is now in direct communication by rail and 
tram with all parts of the metropolis. 
NORMAN CHEEVERS, M.D, Principal. 

ECTURES on GEOLOGICAL 
4 MINERALOGY. — TWO COURSES will be 
given at KING'S COLLEGE, London, by PRO- 
FRSSOR TENNANT. One Course is given on 
Wednesday and Friday Morn‘nge, from 9 to 10 
o'clock, commencing Wednesday, October 8th, and 
terminating at Easter. The other Course is given on 
Thursday Evenings, from 8 to 9%, commencing 
October 9th. Fee for the Morning Lectures, £3 3s; 
Evening, £1 11s 6d. The Lectures are illustrated by 
a very extensive Collection of 8S mens. 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION in MINERALOGY 
and GEOLOGY is given by PROFESSOR TENNANT, 
F.G.S., at his residence, 149 Strand, W.O. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's ** ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
CHARLES LYELL, price 938, be says :—* As it is impos. 
sible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and 
minerals at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or 
tigures, be will do well to obtain a well-arranged Col- 
lection of Specimens, such as may be procured from 
Mr. TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy 
at King’s College, London.” These Collections are 
supplied on the following terms ia plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 

100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 





300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
Drawers soccscce-co 10 30 © 

400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
Drawers 2100 





More exteusive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 
rNHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


is on the Sea-shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds 
of five acres. It contains 250 rooms, and is fitted with 
every Sanitary Improvement which science could 
euguost, Charges fixed and moderate. Table d' Hote 
aily. 
Every information of the Manager. 
Tourist Tickets to llfracombe, for Two Months, are 


issued at all principal Railway Stations in England. 
Mi ESSks. JACKSON and GRAHAM, 
i Estate and House Ageuts, beg to call atten- 
tion to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting Pro- 
perty in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen 
wishing to purchase or rent, to the great facilities 
they possess for carrying out the views of each, and 
respectfully solicit communications. Properties in- 
spected, at simply travelling expenses being paid. 
Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &.—Estate Agency 
Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 
LD COINS for SALE. — Gold, 
Silver, Copper, Greek, Koman, Saxon, Eng- 
lish, Scotch, &c. Lists free. —J. Verity, Earls- 
heaton, Dewsbury. 
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ESTIMONIAL to the Rev. JOHN 
PULSFORD, Author of *‘ Quiet Hours,” “‘ The 
Supremacy of Man,” &. 
Treasurers {Rt. Hon. W. F. Cowper-Temple, M.P. 
and Trustees (Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P. 
CoMMITTEE. 
Res. = R. Reynolds, D.D., President of Cheshunt 


ollege. 

Rev. Samuel Newth, M.A., D.D., Principal of New 
College. 

Rev. James Legge, LL.D., Professor of Chinese, 


Rev. Alex. Raleigh, D.D. 
Rey. E. Paxton Hood. 
Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, 

B.A. 
James Clarke, Esq. 

E. G, Lawrence, Esq. 
W. T. Shaw (Hon. Sec.), 108 Bunhill Row, E.C, 

The Rev. John Pulsford, who is now somewhat 
advanced in life, having in the past year, through his 
connection as Shareholder with the City of Glasgow 
Bank, been deprived of the provision which he had 
made for his family and for his declining years, the 
above Committee was thereupon formed for the 

mrpose of raising a fund, to be presented to Mr. 
Pulsford as a testimony to the warm affection and 
high reverence in which his character and teachings 
are held by numerous persons in various branches of 
the Christian Church. Since then the Committee 
have been receiving contributions privately, but Mr. 
Pulsford having recently obtained his discharge from 
the liquidators, they are now enabled publicly to 
invite subscriptions from friends and sympathisers. 
Cheques, payable to the Fund, and crossed “ Union 
Bank of London,” may be sent to any member of the 
Committee, or to the Hon. Sec. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
HEAD OFFICE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.O. 
Capital £800,000 
Reserve fund 235,000 


Oxford. 
Rev. Henry Allon, D.D, 
Rev. Edward White. 
Rev. Alex. McLaren, D.D. 
Rev. William Marshall. 
B, Hitjer, Esq. 




















DEPOSITS RECEIVED FOR 12 MONTHS, AT 5 PER 
CENT. PER ANNUM. WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 


FN eaesssaie OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks‘at the Railway Stations, the Local 

Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
WILLIAM J. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo (Agencies at several inland towns), Durban, 
Hong Kong, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies 
at several inland towns), Point de Galle, Port Eliza. 
beth (Agencies at several inland towns), Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 

ce. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1879. 
GUARDIAN | FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE, 11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 

DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—RICcHARD M. HARVEY, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—AUGUSTUS PREVOST, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. , Right Hon. John 
Henry Bonham-Carter, Hubbard, M.P. 

Esq. Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 

Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. oe Esq., 


Charles F, Devas, Esq. M.P. 

Sir Walter BR, Farquhar,| Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Bart. | sq. 

Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. | John B. Martin, Esq. 

James Goodson, Esq. Henry John Norman, Esq. 

Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

= Hankey, Esq.,| Henry Vigne, Esq. 





LONDON. 
VIAN, Secretary. 


G. 


Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 
Share Capital at present paid up and 
invested ove ose eve ee £1,000,000 
Total Funds about ... eee 2,956,000 
Total Annual Income, nearly 500,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 14th day of October. 


ae 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD SOFT 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851. 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 

Prize Medal, London, 1862. 

Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 

The only Diploma of Honour, |, 
Vienna, 1873. 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, | 
1876, for Variety and General 


Excellence. Throughout the World, 


Throughout the World. 
ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell ig 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by ali Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr, DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 


rF E R B RA V A I § 


Used in every Hospital.) (BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON), [Recommended by all Physicians 
FOR ANAMIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e, 


FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhea, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. , 


IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH 
General Dépét in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 


Beware of dangerous Imitations, and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of al} 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


An interesting pamphlet on “‘ Anemia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). 
8 Idol Lane, E.C., R. BRAVAIS and OO., Dépit and Agency, FER BRAVAIS) ; and at BARCLAY and 
SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and CO. New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand. 





PATENT GLACE THREAD 


CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON, 


COTTON, 
EMBROIDERY COTO, 











Of all Drapers Of all Drapers 

















AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIvEs ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds ° ° £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


—- & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 


Govrs, PRESERVE D PROVISIONS, 
POTTED MEATS; also, 

JESS"NCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
([URILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECTALITIES “for  INVALIDS. 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
| NION BANK 





of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up capital 
Reserve fund ..........0.. - 800,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT an 4LS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight,, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
BILLS on the Colunies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 
LEPOSITS are received, for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


+++ £1,487,500 









CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


ae MAYFAIR, W. 
‘“ HE VRESH and SPI ENDID Im consequence of spurious imitations of r 
" . 1 Fee a EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
beled CARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article."—Standard. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured.”— 
eee oe. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDtED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
_4 in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—In all sores, wounds, bad legs, and 
sprains of any kind, this Ointment is the most efficient 
application. It at once gives ease, by allaying in- 
flammation and moderating the flow of blood to the 
part. Whenever the malady has been of long stand- 
ing, the Ointment should be assisted by Hoiloway's 
purifying Pills, which act upon the stomach and 
liver, guarding digestion from falling into that dis- | Post Office, Piccadilly. 
ordered stet2 which the pain, restlessness, and fever ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-OAPS, &¢., 4s 64, 
attending these ailments are apt to produce, and which | 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 
much retards recovery, and sometimes even makes | CHEST-EXPANDING BRAUCES (for both Sexes). 
serious the slightest Gase. No mother or nurse | For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
should be without these noble remedies; they are | ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 58 6d, 
equally applicable to ajl ages and constitutions. They | 7s 6d, 10s 6d, 158 6d, and 21s each, post free 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS bave adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 

“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

and without which none is genuine. Solé 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CRro0sss 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gever- 
. Retail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 








~ RUPTURES. 





\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 80 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOO-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and ciose- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worm 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s 64. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 











purify the blood, regulate its circulation, renew | JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly. 
diseased structures, and invigorate the system. mdon. 
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White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. . 
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pAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
sS7GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
4 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877. 
srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the ckill and attention displayed in the con- 


hag gc Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
— ptained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


which explains the 





‘ : a. ti) — of your valuable services, ey peeimeal =. = Foe eg _ —-” 
STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 
0 END OF 


For the Safe and Orderly Keeping of all Papers and Documents, Manuscript or 
WORRY SAVED Printed. Made in all sizes, from small letter to large Folio. Any size made to 
order. 





BY 


THE USE OF 


Illustrated Lists, post free, of 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. e 
Sold by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


A Sample Box sent, carriage paid, to any Station in England, on re:eipt of Half-a-crown in stamps. 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


|The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


2¢ GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


| WILLS’ 
| 





KINAHAN’S 


LL 





WHISKY. 





ri 
THREE “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


“ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only 
C AST LES 93 in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 
. | 


| W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 





| Dr. Lawxester, F.R.S., says :— 
“I have pleasure in recom- 
mending it, especially for 
Children.” 


| 

| Avex. Une, A.M., F.R.C.S., says :— 
“I consider it eminently fitted 

| for the purpose.” 


NEAVE’S NEAVE’S 


FOOD FOOD 


FOR FOR 


Recommended eae Faculty gener- 
ally. 








INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 


Kingdom. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 


5 tenor Surgeon at St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, Mr. JOHN MILTON, writes in his important 
work on“ The Hygiene of the Skin” (published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly) :—‘ After fifteen 
years careful trial in many hundreds of cases, both in hospital and private practice, I have no hesitation in 
&"ing my verdict to the effect that nothing has proved so beneficial to the Skin as 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


Pfs 

Se excellent reason to think it is the best, because it is the purest Soap that is made, an opinion not only 

. ted by the late Mr. STARTIN, by Professor ERASMUS WILSON, and by Dr. TILBURY FOX, but 

‘ "~ for by the strictness of Chemical Analysis. So effectually has the process of purification been carried 

““s that this Soap may be used even to a surface abraded by Eczema.” Pears’ Soap is sold evgywhere. 
PROPRIETORS, A. & F. PEARS, 


By Appointment Soapmakers to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 











4 SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 








91 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, &c., &c. 


WEF oEns, FIRE-IRONS, STOVES, 
RANGES, &c. 


Register Stoves..................from £0 930d to £36 0s. 
CHINA-TILED do. ............ » 38 880dto 36 Os, 
DOG STOVES 2.0... yy 01288 0dto 20 Os. 
FENDERS,bronzeiorblack ,, © 3s9dto 10 Os, 
Do. STEEL and ORMULU ,, 2 230dto 2015s, 
FENDER Frames for TILE 

SN cs cccesescesnetiods tb 1 IsOdto 10 Os, 
MARBLE do. _ do......... 5 2 Os0dto 10 Os, 
PIERCED BRASS Fenders ,, 2 2s0dto 10 Os. 
Fire-Lrons, set of three » 0 433dto 610s, 
Do. Rests for TILE 

HEARTHS per pair 012: 0d to 15 10s, 


pa Lad 
Gas and Hot-Water Work.—Estimates free. 


OAL SCOOPS and BOXES. — New 
Stock. Four Hundred different Designs. 
IRON, plain black, open ......... from 2s 4d to 7s 6d, 

» enclosed, with shovel......... ,, 9d to 11s 0d, 
a am Highly Finished... ,, 11s 6d to 105s. 
SOLID OAK, MAHOGANY, WAL.- 
NUT, or EBONISED, with lining 
and shovel . c-cereeree-- POUR Sls, 
A Choice Variety in CARVED WOODS, 
Brass-mounted REPOUSSE PANELS, 
lleutaciuictnabbidivahengeasamcionioe from 25s to 165s. 


L4 MPS.—New Designs for this Season. 


LAMPS—KEROSINE ............from 23 6d to £0 12s, 
LAMPS—Do. Patent DUPLEX ,, 10s0dto 6 Os, 
LAMPS—SUSPENDING ......... 530d to 8 Os, 
LAMPS—WALL. ... cesreeeeeess gp 9S SAGO 1 10s, 
LAMPS—MODERATOR ......... ,, 83 0€to 10 0s, 
In Bronze, Ormulu, Crystal, and Porcelain, 

COLZA OIL, highest quality 2s 10d per gal, 
KEROSINE do., water-white, safe, 

BRIO, «cnn rccsccssseretcontininnscoonsessoes 





General 
intment to 


V TILLIAM S. BURTON, 
r, by App 
the hm containing 


Furnishing Ir 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
850 Illustrations, post free. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
’ 


OODALL’S 
Tt HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


\OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom- 
parable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 
Bottles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
I THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
he Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in ld 
ackets ; 6d, 1s, 2s, and 5s tins. 
repared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
( i OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 
yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 
gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 
Restores delicate Individuals to Health aud Vigour. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 1)d, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. 

DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS. 
DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 

DELICIOUS ALONE. 














for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the a. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. ili give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The oe ee entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally,asa useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Suld in boxes, 6d and 1s each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACK HOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
YOODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an 
invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverago ever 
discovered, for both winter and summer. It is 
easily made, and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public —Sold in packets, 3d each, 
by all Grocers, Chemists, aud Italian Ware- 
housemen, &c. 
Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., 








White Horse Street, Leeds. 
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PUBLISHED. 


1 vol. crown Svo, 8s. 


ROSS NEIL’S NEW PLAYS. 


ARABELLA STUART.—THE HEIR OF LINNE.— 
TASSO. 


BY ROSS NEIL, 
Author of “ Lady Jane Grey,” “ Inez,” “ The Cid,” “ E‘fine}la,” &c. 


JUST 





29 New Bond Street, W. 


London: ELLIS and WHITE, 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


10 Vols. royal 8vo, cloth.........++++ 
. half-calf 
o half-russia... eoee 





tes 






” 
” 


The Work contains 27,000 Distinct Articles, 3,400 Wood Engravings, 39 
Coloured Maps, and Index to 17,000 incidentally mentioned subjects. 


The Articles have undergone thorough revision, and the information is constantly being kept up to the 
latest possible date. 





CHAMBERS’S 
CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Epitep By ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
New Epition, RevisEp By ROBERT CARRUTHERS, LL.D. 
With Illustrations. 


In Two Vols. royal 8vo, cloth........ ecscccoesscooccet BOO SUB. 
: Rall-Calf ..ccccoccccoscctcs gp 208. 


’ ” 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, LONDON and EDINBURGH. 





To be had of all Booksellers. price 4s 6d. 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


and all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, with their Specific Treatment, 
By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 
J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2 Langham Place, London, W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 








One Thousand Copies of Canon Farrar’s St. Paul, One Thousand Copies of 
the Memoir of Mrs. Tait, and very many Copies of every other Recent Work of 
General Interest, are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh 
Copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the 
Leading Publishers for an ample supply of the principal forthcoming Books as they 
appear. 

Revised Lists of Books lately added to the Collection, and Catalogues of Surplus 
Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be 
forwarded, postage free, on application. 


New Oxrorp Srreet, OcTroBer 4TH, 1879. 





Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ropert G. WATTS, M.D., M.R.C S., 

L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


WRITING, READING, and SPEAKING. 
HE FIFTH THOUSAND of the 
ARTS of WRITING, READING, and SPEAK- 
ING: Letters to a Law Student, by Epwarp W. 
Cox, S8.L., is now issued. It contains a new Chapter 
on the Cause and Cure of Stuttering. Price 7s 6d. A 
copy by post to any person enclosing a P.O. order for 
the price, payable to Mr. Charles Butcher, Law Times 











Office; or it may be had by order from all Bookse!lers. 
—* LAW TIMES” OFFICE, 10 Wellington Street, W.C. 
The Publisher makes special contracts for supply « 

a@ quantity of copies of this popular book, for use ini 

schools and Colleges. 
SOUL PROVED by SCIENCE. 
ESSRS. LONGMAN and CO. can 
now supply the THIRD EDITION of the First 
Volume of Mr. Serjeant COX'S MECHANISM of 





Now ready, crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s 6d. 
HYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE of the 
VOICE, with especial Reference to its Culti- 
vation and Preservation. For the use of Speakers and 
Singers. By Gorpon Homes, Physician to the 
Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
OCTOBER will be published on WED for 
OCTOBER 1ith. ADVERTISEMENTS soo eSDAY, 
insertion cannot be received by the Pubieeadet for 
than WEONESDAY NEXT, OOTOBER ge lite 


London: LONGMAN 8th, 
E.O. and Co. 39 Paternosior Roy 


ATTAT a DT > 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENTS for i ‘ 
coming Number of the above Perioanas® the Por, 
warded to the Publisher by the 7ru, aod Bus 


the 9tH OCTOBER. 
JUHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


VERY DAY.—“A story of an 
dai “ee yn Mall Gatette = 
ialogue is often brilliant."—gs aa 
boards, 1s 6d. pectator. Cloth, iy. 

REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand, 


“Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, ~ 


[HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEy 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 


INDIA AND AFGHANISTAN. By R. D. Osbo: Lieuteng 
Colonel. - 
CRITICAL IDEALISM IN FRANCE. By Pay] 
ON THE MORAL LiMitTs OF BENEFICIAL Cowan 
By Francis W. Newman. 
THE MYTHS OF THE SEA AND THE River 
By C. F. Keary. ov Deut 
Mr. Macvey NAPIER AND THE EpINgy 
. VIEWERS. By Matthew Browne. —? 
HE SUPREME GOD IN THE INDO-EvrRopgay 
LOGY. By James Darmesteter. * Mm. 
La ZARUS APPEALS TO Dives. By Henry J. Miller 
THR FoRMS AND COLOURS OF LIVING CREATvRgs, 
Professor Mivart. 7 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN Tori 
an Eastern Statesman. =e 
CONTEMPORARY Books. 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Roy. 








. 7 r ~ = Ppa 
HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
| for OCTOBER, 1879, price 2s 6d, : 
MODERN ATHEISM AND MR. MALLOCK. By Miss L.8, 
Bevington. ; 
FLOGGING IN THE ARMY. By Archibald Forbes, 
FAMILIAR LETTERS ON MODERN ENGLAND. No.l By 
© a. 
HE NEW DEPARTURE IN INDIAN Finaw 
Henry Fawcett, M.P. sailed 
Lucrezia Boroia. By H. Shiitz Wilson. 
BAPTiIsM. By the Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster. 
NOTES BY THE WAY IN INDIA: THE LAND AND Tat 
PgoPLe. Concluded. By James Caird, C.B,, FRS, 
RECENT SCIENCE. (Supervised by Professor Hurley) 
THES OLYMPIAN SYSTEM versus THE SOLAR TuHeony, 
By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
C. KeGANn PAUL and Co., London. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
OCTOBER, 1879. No. 598. New Series, CXVIIL 

Price 2s 6d. 

Edited by Dr. JOHN TULLOCH, 
Principal in the University of St. Andrew's, 
CONTENTS. 

MARY ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. By B.D. 
Blackmore. Chaps. 14. Serious Charges.—1i. 
Caught at Last.—16. Discipline Asserted. 

FRENCH TRAGEDY BEFORE CORNEILLE. By George 


Saintsbury. 

A VILLAGE IDYLL. By J. McReath. 

PARTRIDGES AND Po.itics. By T. E. Kebbel. 

THE FAILURE OF ALTRUISM. 

PRINCE NAPOLEON AND EUROPEAN DEMOCRACT—R- 
miniscences by Kari Blind. 

My JOURNAL IN THE HOLY LAND—II. By Mn 
Brassey. 

AFGHANISTAN: ITS RACES AND RULERS. 

R&CENT NOVELS. 

THE COsT OF A FOREIGN POLICY. 

London: Loyemans and Co. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’ 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDING, 
E.0., LONDON. 


a 














OXFORD ST., 
w. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 





SUMMER DELICACY. 





BROWN AND POLSONS 
CORN FLOUR, 


WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY 
KIND. 





S": LUKE. A Clerical, Medical, and 
Art Review. Weekly, price Tureep All 
icat to be addressed to the OF FICE, 267 





MAN, price 10s 6d. The Second and concluding 
Volume is published, price 12s 6d. The Complet 
Work, 238. 

Vol. I. describes the Mechanism ; Body; Mind; Soul. 

Vol. II. treats of the Mechanism in Action. 

Paternoster Row, September, 1879. 

Price 3s; free by post, 3s 6d. 
HE OWENS COLLEGE 
CALENDAR for the SESSION 1879-80. 

J. E. CORNISH, Bookseller to the College, 33 Pic- 

cadilly, Manchester. 








communications 
Strand, W.C., London. 
ALLIOL COLLEGE HALL.—See 
the BUILDER (44d, or by post 4}d), for View.— 
Also View of Aston Tow» Hali, and Plan.—Small 
Culture —Wagés and Dividends.— Progress of the 
Law Oourts.—Paris.—Ruins of Colorado.— Progress 
of Lron and Steel.—New Quay, Queenstown.—Tewkes- 
bury Abbey.—Simplon Tuonel.—Berwick. — Animal 


THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE W ATER 


reserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens 
reath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates whert 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the 1 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 88 6d bottles, by 
Chemists. 





Mounds, &c.—46 Catherine Street ; and all Newsmen. 


THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverposl 
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31 SovrHampron Street, Stranp, October 4th, 1879. 


sAMUEL TINSLEY & CO. 


’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 





yOTICE—NEW NOVEL by the 


of “Love's Con! 





NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION of this IMPORTANT WORK is NOW READY. 


DON GARCIA in ENGLAND. Scenes and Characters 


from English Life. By GEORGE WINDLE SANDYs. 


CONTENTS :—Montazgo—Bewleigh Towers—Daleham Mills—Oxford—Eversleigh Hall—London. 


QUR PUBLIC OFFICES. Embodying an Account of the 


Disclosure of the Anglo-Russian Agreement and the Unrevealed Secret Treaty of May 3lst, 1878. By 


CHARLES MARVIN, formerly of the Foreign Office. 


POPULAR AUTHOR of “LOVE'S CONFLICT,” “WOMAN AGAINST 
WOMAN,” “ PETRONEL,” &c. 


the ROOT of ALL EVIL. By Florence Marryat, Author 


flict,” ““ Woman against Woman,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 








[Just ready. 


8vo, handsomely bound, 12s. 


Crown 8vo, 78 61. 





THE 
NEWEST WORKS OF FICTION, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


DRIFTED TOGETHER. By Elizabeth 


faviLE, 3 yols., 31s 6d. 





SOME DAY or OTHER. By Jane M. 


Krrex, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 





MONKSFORD: a Tale of Much Talk- 
ing. By the Author of ‘‘ Wise as a Serpent,” 
“Wife or Slave,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d, 

The Scotsman says:—“ The plot is well con* 
stracted, and the interest sustained to the close...... 
Deserves to rank among the very best fictions published 
daring the present season.” 


MY COUSIN PERCY. By Crocus 


Forster Lzcu. 3 vols., 31s 64. 


HER FRIEND LAURENCE. By 
Frasg Lee Benepict, Author of “ St. Simon’s 
Niece,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 64. 

The Scotsman says:—‘‘It is undoubtedly a 
dever book, of which the literary workmanship is 
more than creditable, and the interest is sustained 
and intensified to the close.” 


LYNTON ABBOTT'S CHILDREN: a 
Novel. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The Daily News says:—‘'It may be a first, but 
itisby no means a young book. It is peculiar, in 
some passages painful, but it is written out of a fall 
mind, and it is distinctly original and masterful over 
~ \ —_— of the reader...... A very remarkable 


The Scotsman says:—‘‘It is written with sim- 
plicity and tinish of style, and displays exceptional 
power in the conception and delineation of widely 
different types of character.”’ 


The MASTER of REDLEAF. By 
3 vols., 31s 6d. 


ELIzaBETH A. MERIWETHER. 
The Saturday Review says:—* Tho lovers of 
hsrrowing events and incidents will certainly find 
plenty to interest them in ‘The Master of Redleaf.’ 
From the frst words of the character who tells the 
*tory......t0 the last fatal scene in the tomb of a name- 
less race, there is no pause in the excitement...... May 
be not uninstructive.” 


ATIGER-LILY. By L. C. Mervyn. 


2 vols., 2is. 


The Spectator says :—" Vigorous and incisive.” 

The Daily News cays:— There is aredeeming 
powerand originality in the book which carries the 
reader to the end.” 


HIS WIFE. By Mrs. C. J. Newby, 
Author of *Common-Sense,” “Kate Kennedy.” 
&. 3 vols, 31s 6d. 

= Graphic rays:—' Mrs. Newby's tale is a 

ily.” one, and is told with no little spirit and 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


HOW I VOLUNTEERED for the 


CAPE; being a Short Account of Eight Months’ 
Service with the Frontier Light Horse. By T. E, 
Fenn. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The Athenseum says:—‘‘ Mr. Fenn deserves to 
be thanked for his simple yet instructive narrative of 
personal experiences.” 

The Graphic says:—‘“ The rattling journal of a 
young English volunteer...... May be commended alike 
to those who would do likewise, and to the lamer souls 
who prefer repose at home, not only for many a useful 
hint and vivid sketch of camp-life in the Veldt, but 
for its rough-and-ready but sagacious comments.” 





EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL 


PASHA; being some Chapters of Contemporary 
History. Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. Large 
post 8vo, with Lllustrations, 12s. 


The LAST of the KERDRECS. 


By WILLIAM MINTURN, Author of “Travels West.” 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d 


A GREAT LADY. From the 


German of Dewall. Translated by Louise Har- 
RISON. Crown 8yo, 78 6d. 


The LITTLE PRINCESS 


COLOMBE. By Grna Rose, Author of “ Sorren- 
tina.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The HEIRESS, NOT the WOMAN. 


By ALLAN GRANT. Crown 8vyo, 7s 6d. 


WHO WAS SHE? 


CLARKE. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By Effie 


NEW POEMS. 
The EARTH: an Epic Poem. By 


Mrs. C. B. LANGSTON. Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 


CATO REDIVIVUS; or, New 


Wine in Old Bottles: a Tragedy Born Again. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The CROWN of VIRTUE; and 


other Poems. By FRANCIS CLIFFEe. Feap. 8vo, 





3s 6d. 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 





THE MARCHIONESS OF WEST- 
MINSTER’S DIARY. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


DIARY of a TOUR in 


SWEDEN, NORWAY, and RUSSIA, in 1827. By 
the MARCHIONESS of WESTMINSTER. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Young Mrs. Jardine. By the 


Author of “ John Halifax.” [On October 10, 


Records of a Stormy Life. By 


the Author of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 


“This novel cannot fail to sat'sfy all readers of 
fiction as the work of a most gifted writer.”"—Court 


Godwyn’s Ordeal. By Mrs. J. 


K. SPENDER, Author of “ Parted Lives,” &c. 
“Mrs. Spender has written what may be truly 
called a romance of the affections. The heroine is a 
charming creation."—A theneum. 


False Hearts and True. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 
“ An interesting novel. The characters are life-like, 
and the incidents startling.”"—Court Journa/. 


The Honourable Ella. By the 


EARL OF Desart. SECOND EDITION. 
“ A brilliant and most powerful novel."—Post. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 











WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


CABINET EDITION, in 19 Volumes, 
price £4 15s. Printed from a new and legible 
type, in a convenient and handsome form. 

Each Work sold separately, price 5s a volume. Adant 
Bede, 2 vols.—The Mill on the Floss, 2 vols.—Silas 
Marner, The Lifted Veil, Brother Jacob, 1 vol.— 
Scenes of Clerical Life, 2 vole.—Felix Holt, 2 vols.— 
Romola, 2 vols. — Middlemarch, 3 vole. — Daniel 
Deronda, 3 vols.—The Spanish Gypsy, 1 vol.—Jubal, 
and other Poems, Old and New, 1 vol. 


NOVELS of GEORGE ELIOT, each 
in One Volume. Adam Bede, 3a 6d.—The Mill on. 
the Floss, 3s 64.—Silas Marner, 28 6d.—Scenes of 
Clerical Life, 3s.—Felix Holt, 38 6d.—Romola, 
= | 7s 6d.—Daniel Deronda, 
's 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS 


SUCH. By George Exit. Fourth Edition. 
10s 6d. 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER 
SAYINGS, from the WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. 
Selected by ALEXANDER MAIN. Third Edition, 
fcap., 6s, gilt cloth. 


The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY 
— Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, fcap., 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
B.A. & B.Sc. EXAMINATIONS. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo, 88 6d. 


ELEMENTS of MECHANICS, in- 
cluding HYDROSTATICS. With numerous Ex- 
amples. By SAmMugL Newrs, M.A., D.D., Prin- 
cipal of New College, London, and Fellow of 
University College, London. New and Enlarged 
Edition. 

This Edition (the Sixth) has been carefully revised 
throughout, and with especial reference to changes 
recently made in the Regulations of the University of 
London. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








A CHILD’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
Comprising NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, PRO- 
NOUNS, and the ACTIVE VERBS. By TrEo- 
PHILUS D. HALL, M.A. New and Enlarged Edition, 
12mo, 2s. 

The speciality of this book lies in its presenting a 
great variety of vird voce work for class-room prac- 
tice, designed to render the young beginner thoroughly 
familiar with the use of the Grammatical forms, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
OGIC in the HOUSE of LORDS; 
4 Art, Reign of Terror, Sir Coutts Lindsay, 
Sunday Drinking, Notes on the Sunday Question. By 
B. A. Heywoop, M.A., Trin. Coll.Camb. Price ld 
SEELEYS, London. 
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TRUBNER AND CO.’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 280, cloth, price 6s 6d. 


On MR. SPENCER'S FORMULA of EVOLU- 


TION, as an Exhaustive Statement of the Changes of the Universe. By 
MALCOLM GUTHRIE. Followed by a Résumé of the most important Criticisms 
of — First Principles. 


Demy 8vo, pp. xii.-376, cloth, price 6s 6d. 


PROTECTION and BAD TIMES. With 


Special Reference to the Political Economy of English Colonization. By Gro. 
BapEN-PowELL, M.A., F.R.A.S., F.S.S., Author of “ New Homes for the Old 
Country.” 

Crown 8vo, pp. 155, cloth, price 3s. 


An ESSAY on SPIRITUAL EVOLUTION, 


considered in its bearing upon Modern Spiritualism, Science, and Religion. 
By J. P. B. 


Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo, pp. xix.-314, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Grre, 


Author of “‘ Rocks Ahead,” ‘* The Creed of Christendom,” &e. 


IN A FEW DAYS. 
Post 8vo, pp. vi.-368, cloth. 


MODERN INDIA and the INDIANS. Being 


a Series of Impressions. Notes, and Essays, By MonrER WILLIAMs, D.C.L., 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. Third Edition, 
Revised and Augmented by considerable Additions, with Illustrations 


and a Map. 
Post 8vo, pp. exii.-172, cloth. 


SELECTIONS from the KU-RAN. By 


EDWARD WILLIAM LANE, Hon. Doctor of Literature, Leyden; Author of an 
“ Arabic-English Lexicon,” &c. A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 
an introduction by STANLEY LANE POOLE. 


Post 8vo, pp. xliv. 376, cloth. 


METRICAL TRANSLATIONS | from 


SANSKRIT WRITERS. With an Introduction, Prose Versions, and Parallel 
Passages from Classical Authors. By J. Mug, C.LE., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 


Imp. 16mo, pp. xv.-152, with 56 Illustrations, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


MATHEMATICAL DRAWING _ INSTRU- 


MENTS, and How to Use Them. By F. Epwarp Hume, F.L.S,, F.S.A., Art- 
Master of Marlborough College; Author of “ Principles of Ornamental Art,” 
“ Familiar Wild Flowers,” ‘* Suggestions in Floral Designs,” &c. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., areal Hill. 


POEMS AND BALLADS, 
By Mrs. TOOGOOD, 
Author of “ Sketches of Church History,” and “ History of Greece.” 
Crown 8y0, 68. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


NOVELS. 











NEW 


NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


COUSIN HENRY. By Antuony Trotwopr. 


Crown 8yo, 2 vols. (This day. 


BEATING the AIR. By Unicx Ratrn Bore. 


3 vols. [Next week. 


The PARSON o’ DUMFORD. 
MANVILLE FENN. 3 vols. 


“ This is a capital novel, and the hero is by far the pleasantest and least ‘ bump- 
tious’ of muscular clerics whom it has been our lot to encounter in print."— 
Standard. 


3y GEORGE 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
ADVERTISING. 
cS. Bb BAYT ARD C WU. 


GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES, 


78 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(The Only Address.) 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 





Advertisements of every description received for insertion in all Newspapers, 
Magazines, Reviews, at the same rates as at the Offices of the Papers. 
Estimates for General Advertising. Reduction fora series. Liberal terms to 
large advertisers. 
Advertisements are also received for all newspapers which may be addressed 
to these Offices without extra charge, and replies forwarded, if required. 
©. H. MAY and OO., having special communication with all the leading news- 
papers three times daily,can guarantee the utmost promptitude and correctness 
of insertion to all Advertisements entrusted to them. 





tt 
RICHARD BENTLEY AND SONS 
LIST. 


PROBATION, 
NOVEL BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF 
“THE FIRST VIOLIN,” 


Will be published on Thursday, October 9th, in 3 vols. crown 8yo, 





THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT,” 
wares DUNRAVEY, 


Can now be had at all the Libraries. 
IN TWO YEARS’ TImg, 
ADA CAMBRIDGE’S POPULAR STORY, 


Is to be had at all the Libraries in 2 vols. 


MONSIEUR LOVE, 
MISS ETHEL COXON’S NEW STORY. 


“In this novel there is more than promise, there is real, present merit; and ig 
its girlish freshness, its genuine sentiment offers a refreshing contrast to the hate- 
ful tone that has of late pervaded the novels of young ladies."—Spectator. 














THE HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD'’S 
MY LORDS OF STROGUE, 


By the AUTHOR of “LADY GRIZEL.” 


“ Mr. Wingfield has produced an historical novel which is an admirable blend 
ing of dramatic effect and fidelity to actual events. The ideas acquired by close 
study, by the aid of a vigorous imagination, are transformed into living realities."= 
World. 

“The characters in this story are drawn with consummate power.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 

“ One of the best fictions of the day,.”—Athenzum. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





A New Novel by MRS. OLIPHANT, entitled, “HE THAT WILL 
NOT WHEN HE MAY,” will be begun in the NOVEMBER Number of the 


Magazine, and continued monthly. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 240, for OCTOBER. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
. History AND PoritTics. By Professor Seeley. No. 3. 
“ Hawortu’s.” By Frances Hodgson Burnett, Author of “That Lasso 
Lowrie's.” Chaps. 52-54. (Conclusion.) 
CHARLES JAMES MATHEWS. 
A COLLEGE FOR WORKING WOMEN. By Miss Martin. 
THE MALAKANI; OR, SPIRITUAL CHRISTIANS IN EASTERN Russta. ByG. 
M. Asher, Doctor of Law, late Professor in the University of Heidelberg. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF, IN THIEVES’ LANGUAGE. By J. W. Horsley, 
Chaplain of H.M. Prison, Clerkenwell. 
A DovusTInG HEART. By Miss Keary. Chaps. 37 and 38. 
VIVISECTION. By Rev. George Greenwood. 
PaRTY GOVERNMENT. By Rev. A. T. Davidson. 


- SPs fee 


Pes 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
5 ie ART JOURNAL, for OCTOBER (price 2s 64), 


contains the following: — 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 

1. PRAYER in the FOREST. After H. Salantin. 

2. VAN AMBURGH andthe LIONS. After Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 

3. ASPANISH WORKMAN. After J. Jiminez y Aranda. 

LITERARY CONTENTS. 
The ann of a Wright Oakes, The Art Union of London. 
A.R.A. Llustrated. Colonial Dee co &c., at the 

The Religious Motive in Art. Paris Exhi — _— 
Art in Ivory and Bronze. The Land of Egypt. By E. T. Bogets 


A Florentine Bronze. 
Hogarth and Landseer. II.—Hogarth | $P4 Miss Rogers. Chap. x. Ue 


as a Painter of Animals. Illustrated. S : 2 . 
The Prime Minister on Art and Pottery in Prehistoric Times. By L. 





Industry. Jewitt, F.S.A. Illustrated. 
New Art Loans to the South Kensington| Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, 
Museum. Reviews, &c, 


London: Virtvug and Co., Limited, Ivy Lane; and all Booksellers. 


HEAL AND SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


pyeoerzans, 


SENT FREE BY POST. 





The Press Manual for 1879,” containing a List of all Newspapers published in 
the United Kingdom, Post free, 6d. 


HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


gLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
For OCTOBER, 1879. No. DOCLXVIIL., price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
a D , 
Be OPEUD: A TALE PROM FRANCE, 


| on, WHAT'S IN A Name. Part VII. 
THE DeMISe OF THE KAISABBUND, 
NEWSPAPER OFFICES. 

Tue CABUL MUTINY. 


the LIFE of SIR JAMES BROOKE, Rajah 


. From bis Personal Papers and Correspondence. By SPENSER 
ot oon, FRCS, formerly Secretary to the Rajah, late H.M.'s Consul- 
Genera! in Borneo; now H.M.'s Minister Resident to the Republic of Peru. and 
Author of “Life in the Forests of the Far West."’ With Portrait and a Map, 


post 8¥0, 12s 6d. 





(ALDERON. By E.J. Hasell. Being the 


Ninth Volume of “FOREIGN OLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS.” Crown 8yo, 
9s 6d. 


The METHOD, MEDITATIONS, and SELEC- 

TIONS from the PRINCIPLES of DESCARTES. Translated from the 

nal Texts. With a New Introductory Essay, Historical and Critical. 

Sixth Edition, enlarged. By JOHN Veitcn, LL.D., Professor of Logic and 
Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. New Edition, fcap 8vo, 6s 6d. 


DAVID LESLIE. A Story of the Afghan 
Frovtier. By S. S. THORBURN, Author of “ Bannu; or, Our Afghan Frontier.” 
Two Volumes post 8vo, 17s. 

4: David Leslie’ is very clever, and apr ag J fresh. Altogether the novel is 
gusvally well balanced ; the gay is discreetly blended with the grave; and for 
its pictures of Anglo-Indian life we have never met with anything better.” —7imes. 

“ For the mere amusement it affords, the book is to be admired ; while looking 
at it as a mediom of imparting information, the reader must admit that rarely 
have valuable political lessons been more pleasantly conveyed...... * David Leslie ' 
is an excellent novel." —A theneum. 


COUSINS. By L. B. Walford, Author of 
“Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,” ‘ Pauline,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, 
complete in One Volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 

*'Consins' isa charming story. It reads like the conception of a young, fr esh 
mind, fol) of brightness and originality, and deserves a most hearty welcome.”— 
Vanity Fair. 

“Very natural, original, and charming.—Guardian. 

“Characterised by great skill, and greater delicacy.”"—Times. 


PERSONALITY, the Beginning and End of 


Metaphysics, and the Necessary Assumption in ail Positive Philosophy. 
Crown 8yo, 3s. 


The ORIGIN of EVIL, and other Sermons. 


By the Same Author. [ Very shortly. 


ANTI-THEISTIC THEORIES. By Robert 
Fut, D.D, LL.D, Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, 
Author of “ Theism,” “The Philosophy of History in Europe,” &c. Crown 
8yo, 10s 6d. 

Summary of Conten!s :—ATHEISM—ANCIENT MATERIALISM—MODERN MATERIAL- 
M—OCONTEMPORARY OR SCIENTIFIC MATERIALISM—POSITIVISM—SECULARISM— 
ARE THERE TrRipes OF ATHEISTS?—PessimisM—HISTORY OF PANTHEISM— 
PANTHEISM—A PPENDIX. 

“The work of Professor Flint supplies a felt necessity, and is a most admirable 
book."—English Independent. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE 


DURING the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. By Joun Hiri. Burroy, D.C.L., 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland, Author of “A History of Scotland,” 
Tn 3 vols, demy 8vo, [Shortly. 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


By Grorcr Exior. New Edition, being the Fourth, post Svo, 10s 6d. 


The MONKS of the WEST. By Count de 


Moytatempert. Authorised Translation. Vols, VI. and VII., completing 
the Work, price 25s, 


4 HANDY MANUAL of GERMAN 


LITERATURE. For ScHoots, Crvit SERVICE COMPETITIONS, AND UNIVER- 
SITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. By M. F.Re1p. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


The CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. By 


Professor Jonnston, A New Edition, Revised and much Enlarged. By 
ARTHUR Hersert Caurcn, M.A., Oxon., Author of “* Food: its Sources, 
Constituents. and Uses,” “ Plain Words about Water,” &c, Illustrated with 

and 102 Engravings on Wood, pp. 618, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’s NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 32s. 


MIND in the LOWER ANIMALS in HEALTH 


and DISEASE. By W. Lauper LinpsaY, M.D., F_R.S.E., F.L.S., Hon. Member 
of the New Zealand Institute. Vol. L, MIND in HEALTH. Vol. IL, MIND 


in DISEASE. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 64 


The ABOLITION of ZYMOTIC DISEASES, 


and of OTHER SIMILAR ENEMIES of MANKIND. By Sir Tuomas 
Watson, Bart., M.D., F.R.S. 


REVIEWS and DISCU 





12s 6d. 
DISCUSSIONS : Literary, 
Political, and Historical, not relating to Bacon. By James SpeppING. 
Crown 8ro, cloth, price 


MODERN CHROMATICS: with Applications 


to Artand Industry. By OGDEN N. Roop, Professor of Physics in Columbia 
College, U.S.A. With 180 Original Illustrations. Vol. XXVII. of the Inter- 
national Scientific Series. 
“ Professor Rood has done good service, both to scienceand to art, by publishing 
his present work on colour, in which he collects the remarks of the most recent 
observations by others, and adds to them some valuabie contributions of his own.” 
—Saturday Review. 
“Professor Rood has produced a work which can be read with profit and 
pleasure by the artist as well as by the man of science, while even those who are 
quite ignorant of the study of chromatics may learn mavh from its pages.”"— 


Examiner. 
Crown 8v¥o, cloth, price 4s 6d. 


GUIENNE: Notes of an Autumn Tour. 
ALGERNON TAYLOR. 
Second Edition, crown 8yo, JONK! Ta 64. 


TRAVELS with a DONKEY in the 


CEVENNES. By Ropert Louis STEVENSON, Author of “ An Inland Voyage,” 

&c. With Frontispiece by Walter U, ane. 
“Mr. Stevenson's writing is as elegant as ever, but it is more natural, and the 
phrases of humour and the parentheses of fine reflection have grown with the 
growth of the narrative. There is the same sympathy with humanity, the same 
power to read the ‘ red-leaved and confused book of the heart,’ the same happy 
flight of quaint and original fun..,...1t is remarkable that on so slight a thread so 
many jewels of thought and fancy can be hang.”—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 64. 


- ° Sa nial 
A NOOK in the APENNINES: a Summer 
Beneath the Chestnuts. By Leapea Scott, Author of “ The Painter's Ordeal,” 
2 — Frontispiece and 27 Iilustrations in the Text, chiefly from Original 
etches. 
“ The writer's style is as light as her subjects are lively. We hope we have 
done something to recommend an entertaining little volume which seems to 
reflect most faithfully the life it describes."—Saturday Review. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


EXEMPLA LATINA: a First Construing 
Book. With Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis of 
Sentences. By F. GLOVER, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 


n Four Parts, feap. 8vo. 


SIMPLE ENGLISH POEMS. English Litera- 


ture for Junior Classes, Edited by H. C. Bowen, M.A., Author of “ English 
Grammar for Beginners,” &c. Parts I. and IL., price 6d each, now ready. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


GOTTLOB ET CETERA. By 


Youna, Author of “Songs of Béranger.” 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 64. 


The BROOK: a Poem. By Sopnta Lypra 


WALTERS, Author of “ A Dreamer's Sketch- Book.” 
Crown 8v0, cloth, price 8s 6d. 


POEMS of RURAL LIFE in the DORSET 


DIALECT. Ry WILtIAM BARNES. New Edition, complete in 1 vol. 
“To the lover of nature in her sweetest aspects there is a charm in the name 
of this book...... Mr. Barnes is unquestionably the greatest English pastoral poet. 
—Athenxurn, 


WILLIAM 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


A CHILD of the PEOPLE, and other Poems. 


By James CHAPMAN Woops. 

* In many respects deserves high praise......Any writer might be proud of such 
work as the stanzas on ‘ Failure, or that charming lyric ‘ The Birth of a Biver ; 
whilst there is a scathing force in ‘A Pharisee,’ and in some portion of the prin- 
cipal poem, which compel attention.” —Graphic. 

Second and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


MEMOIR of ALEXANDER EWING, Bishop 


of Argyll and the Isles. By. ALEXANDER Ross, D.D. 

“ This is an admirable biography of a noble-hearted and highly-gifted man...... 
The book is one that should be read by all who follow truth rather than autho- 
rity, and are not afraid to go wherever honest and devout inquiry may lead them.” 
— Spectator. 

Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


FREE-TRADE in LAND. By Josern Kar, 


M.A.,QC., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of “The Law Relating to 
Shipmasters and Seamen.” Edited by his Wipow. With Preface by the 
Right Hon. Joun Bareur, M.P. 

“The production of a thoughtful, diligent student, and of an earnest liberal- 
minded politician...... We are bound to admit, after a careful perusal of Mr. Kay's 
work, that we have nothing to subtract from it. Mr. Kay is always just; he is 
well-informed, aud although he is enthusiastic, he is accurate.’"—<Academy. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


OFF the SKELLIGS: a Novel. 


InGeLow. Second Edition, with Frontispiece, 

“In this single-volume form the novel will be most welcome to many readers, 
and may find its way to the shelves of family libraries where otherwise it would not 
have been seen; and when it is seen and read it will be enjoyed, for the tale is 
breezy, healthy, and full of good teaching, without preaching. —Scofsman. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. price 6s. 


RALPH DARNELL. By the late Colonel 


MgAvows TaYLor, Author of “Tara,” “Uonfes-ions of a Thug,” &c. New 
anu Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. 
“In its present one-volaume form it will be accessible to many readers who 
could not have seen it otherwise, and they will be delighted. Lt is fiction of a far 
higher character than that generally forth ing.” —S 





By Jean 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & C0.’ EDUCATIONAT PUBLICATIONS 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. 
UNDER THE JOINT EDITORSHIP OF 
PROFESSORS HUXLEY, ROSCOE, and 
BALFOUR STEWART. 
18mo, Illustrated, 1s each. 

Chemistry. By Prof. Roscor, F.R.S. 
Physics. By Prof. B. Stewart, F.R.S. 
Physical Geography. By Prof. Gerkre, 


Geology. By Prof. Grixre, F.R.S. 
Physiology. By M. Foster, M.D., F.R.S. 
Astronomy. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 
Botany. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.L, 


Logic. By Prof. Jevons, F.R.S. 
Political Economy. By Prof. Jevons. 


Introductory. By Prof. Huxtey, F.R.S. 


[ Nearly ready. 
*,* Others to follow. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
Astronomy. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 
With Illustrations, 5s 64.—QUESTIONS, Is 6d. 
Botany. By Prof. Oxtver, F.R.S., F.L.S. 
wa "iMustrations, 4s 6d. 
Chemistry. By Prof. Roscor, F.R.S. 
With L)lustrations, 4s 6d. 


Chemical Problems Adapted to the 
SAME. By Prof.THoRPE. With KEY, 2s. 
Chemistry.—Owens College Junior 
ee of Practical Chemistry y F. JONEs. 

2s 6 


Logic, Deductive and Inductive. "7 
rof. JEVONS, F.B.S. 3s 6d 

Physiology. By Prof: ‘He xLEY, F.R.S 
With Tieztration®. 4s 6d. —QUESTIONS, 1s 6d. 

Political Economy for Beginners. By 
M.G.FAwceTT. With Questions. 2s 6d. 

Physics. By Prof. B. Srewart, F.R.S. 


With Illustrations. 4s 6d. 


Natural Philosophy fo for Beginners. By 


I, TODHUNTER, M S. 2 Parts. 3s 6d each. 


Physical Geography. By Prof. A. 
GEIKIE, ome - 4 Oe A 4s 64.— 
QUESTIONS, 1s 6d. 

Class-Book of Geography. By C. B. 
CLARKE, M.A., F.B.G.S. g With Sian, rh 


Sound: an Elementary Treatise on. By 
Dr. W.H. Stone. Illustrated. 3s 6d. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
PRIMERS. 


18mo, 1s each. 
Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
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